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^CJitU  If^l.  MZ9' 


TH  E  Author  had  intended  laft  year  to 
have  published  a  fecond  part  of  the 
Confiderations  on  the  prefent  German  war. 
But  after  having  been  difappointed  in  the  hope 
of  remaining  concealed,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  meddling  any  farther  v/kh  the 
fubjedt.  He  nov^^  hopes,  hov^rever,  that  at 
a  time,  when  we  fee  every  day  fo  much  re- 
peated on  one  fide  of  this  queftion,  he  may, 
without  being  judged  prefumptuous,  be  al- 
lowed to  ftate  his  thoughts  on  the  other.  They, 
who  by  their  ftation  underftand  the  fubje<ft 
better,  have  too  little  leifure  to  write,  and  ei- 
ther too  great  an  interefl,  or  too  little  cou- 
rage to  fpeak.  The  reader  will  excufe  the 
Author  for  having  thrown  together  his  mate- 
rials in  detached  parts,  as  the  few  days  which 
have  paft  fince  he  refolved  on  publifliing, 
would  not  admit  of  his  digefting  them  into  a 
continued  difcourfe. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that 
he  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  part  of  the 
difputes   about  the   merit   or  demerit  of  the 

late 
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late  Minlfter,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  writings 
(though  many  of  them  would  have  done  him 
honour)  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
papers ;  except  only  one  j  which  having  been 
badly  copied,  is  here  reprinted.  His  fubjed 
is  the  German  War :  and  he  defires  there  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  argument. 


A 

POSTSCRIPT, 

TO   THE 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  prefent 
GERMAN    W  A  R. 

Writ  immediately  after  the  Fir  ft  Day  of  the  lad 
Seflion,  and  intended  for  the  Second  Edition, 

AS  the  leflcning  of  the  chief  niirfcrles  of  our 
enemy's  feamen,  and  dividing  with  them 
their  foreign  fugar  trade,  feems  to  the  Author  the 
great  obje6b  of  the  prefent  war,  he  hopes  that  he 
may  be  allowed  to  obviate  any  objedtions  which 
may  happen  to  arife. 

Should  it  therefore  be  faid,  that  a  nation  may 
overconqiier  itfelf  :  and  by  bein^  fed  with  more  con^ 
quejls  than  it  can  digejl^  mi^y  have  the  overph/s  turn 
to  furfeit  and  difeafe  injtead  of  nourijhment.  To  this 
It  may  be  anfwered  ; 

A  fmall  (late,  fuch  as  was  that  of  Venice,  for 
inftance,  by  extending  its  frontiers  among  a  num- 
ber of  advcrfe   powf.TS,  m^ay   lay  itfelf  under  a  ne- 
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ceflity  of  keening  np  a  greater  ftanding  army  than 
it  can  cither  fuppoit,  or  retain  in  due  fubjeftion  •,  and 
in  that  manner  may  over-conquer  itfelf.  But  had 
the  Venetians  attended  more  to  their  marine,  and 
Confined  their  conqueits  to  their  illands,  without 
puHiing  into  the  continent  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia, 
they  had  given  lefs  umbrage  to  the  other  ftates  of 
Europe,  and  had  more  eafily  maintained  their  own. 

Whether , the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
be  too  large  a  conqueft  for  Britain  to  grafp  at,  may 
poflibly  be  a  queiiion.  But  whether  Martinico, 
whofe  exports  are  often  times  greater  value  to  our 
enemies  than  thofe  of  Canada,  and  which  may  be 
kept  by  England  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  expence, 
be  too  great  a  conqueft  for  it,  never  furely  can  be  a 
queftion.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when  we  are  feli- 
citating ourfelves  upon  the  reduction  of  a  whole  con- 
tinent, and  when  the  moft  favoured  addrefies  had 
digefted  fo  vaft  a  meal,  nothing  v/hich  may 
have  been  faid  about  ficknefs  and  difeafe,  can  con- 
clude again  ft  our  conquering  an  iiland  for  fear  of 
a  furfeit. 

Cur  prefent  iflands  lie  each  of  them  expofed  to 
much  larger  ones  of  our  enemies,  and  are  there- 
fore neceflarjly  calling  upon  us  for  a  fleet,  to  fcrve 
as  a  portable  garrifon  for  their  proteclion.  By  an- 
nexing Guadalupe  and  Martinico  to  them,  we  fhall 
fecure  our  prefent  little  iflands  under  the  flielter  of 

thefe 
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thefe  large  ones  -,  and  by  extending  our  porfv-Il^ons, 
fhall  really  le'TT-fi  our  frontiers.  Inftcad  of  having 
the  Frenrh  and  Spaniards  both  to  guard  againft, 
we  fhr.Il  thereby  in  a  manner  get  rid  of  the  French, 
by  whom  alone  we  can  ever  be  endangered,  and 
riave  on!y  the  Spaniards  to  guard  agiinft,  who 
know  that  they  have  much  more  to  iofe  themfelves 
by  war,  than  they  can  hope  to  gain  from  us. 

Can  thefe  iflands  fet  up  for  independence  ?  Are 
they  lefs  accefiable  to  our  fleets,  or  Icfs  .imenable  to 
our  jurifaiction,  than  the  midland  forefts  of  Ame- 
rica ?  Will  they  require  that  infinity  ofjlores,  which 
we  have  heard  complained  of,  as  taking  up  fo  great 
a  p.vt  of  our  fleet  io  [up  "ly  them?  \V;il  their  kinds 
of  produce  interfere  with  thofe  of  England,  or  with 
thofe  of  our  prefent  vafl  nnrchern  Colonics  ?  Thefe 
therefore,  are  not  the  conqueils  which  will  i  .j  to 
difeafe.  On  the  contrarv,  fug::r,  rum,  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  and  cinnamon,  make  of  all  other  com- 
modities the  moil  proper  food  for  the  commerce  of 
Britain,  which  it  can  the  moil  eafily  digeif,  and 
turn  into  the  richefl:  nourilhmcnt. 

If  it  be  really  matter  of  doubt,  whether  we  have 
not  already  over-conquered  ourfclves  -,  what  then 
are  the  twelve  millions  for  ?  Are  they  all  to  bf  con- 
fumed  in  Germany,  where  only  there  is  no  poHibi- 
lity  of  our  making  any  conquefc  a[  all  ? 

B  2  Ifljall 
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I JJddl  he  very  thankful^  it  has  been  faid,  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  treaty  'with  all  thofe  con'{uefis  in  <  ur  ha>:dSf 
whiih  we  now  have.  Can  our  t  nemies  then  tak^-  them 
out  of  our  hands  during  the  Vv^ar  ?  Might  we  not, 
when  we  proceed  to  a  treaty,  find  ourfelves  upon 
betiier  tenns  with  our  rivals,  if  Martinico  aifo  were 
in  our  hands,  rather  than  theirs  ?   i^re  they  not  the 
more  likely  to  leave  us  one.  for  our.  having  both  in 
our  polieffion,    and  holding  the  rod  over  their  part 
of  St.    Domingo,    as  they  have  done  over  us  in 
Germany  ?  Would  not  our  own  people  be  barter 
fatisfied  with  the  giving  up  of  one,  for  our  retaining 
of  the  other?  In   the  prefent  increase  of  our  nor- 
thern colonies,  can  we  well  do  without  one  oi  them  ? 
Are  thefe  to  depend  on  French  iflands  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  produce  ?  Are  we  to  people  the 
vaft  continent  of  America  for  theTrench  to  have  the 
benefit  of  fupplying  it  ?  or  only  to  enlarge  the  market 
for  the  planters  of  our  prefent  Iflands  ?  to  render  them 
fo  much  the  lefs  capable  of  rivalling  the  French  in 
any  foreign  markets,  and  make  them  more  entirely 
mailers  of  our  own  ?    To  be  braved  with  property 
in    more   than  fourteen  counties^    and  double   that 
influence    in    our  councils,    which   is    already   {ct 
predominant  ?  * 

There 

*  The  reader  will  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  importance 
cf  cur  fixing  our  property  in,  ani  fettling  of,  what  are 
falfely  cali'd  the  Neutral  Iflands;    if  indeed,  after  all  our 

conquefls, 
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There  has  another  danger  been  mentioned,  that 
of  giving  umbrage  to  otb.er  Motions,  by  pufh  ng  our 
conquefts  too  far.     But  whatever  may  have  been 

conquefls,  we  mufl:  give  up  Guadalupe  to  our  German  de- 
peiilrncies.—  Our  prefent  iflands  never  have  produced 
much  more  fugars  than  are  neceflT^ry  for  our  own  Britifh 
coufumption.  Unlefs  therefore  in  our  future  treaty,  the 
two  great  objefts  of  the  war  be  attended  to  ;  and  fome 
check  given  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fifhery  in  New- 
foundland (which,  from  the  time  of  its  firff  dii'covery  to 
this  day,  has  been  acknowledged  in  every  treaty  to  be 
ours ;  and  which  Lord  Oxford  was  impcach'd  f  for  al- 
lowing to  the  French  the  ufe  of  the  north  part  of)  and 
fome  Increafe  made  to  the  iingliHi  growth  of  Sugar,  and 
(hipping  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  we  may  very  poffibly  in  a 
few  years  fee  the  French  marine  rifing  up  to  an  equality 
with  our  own  :  and  may  then  find  too  much  employment 
for  our  (liips  at  home,  to  be  able  to  fpare  any  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  diftant  little  defencelefs  iflands.  Or  fliould  we 
after  that  fee  a  French  garrifon  in  Cape  Ijieron,  or  any 
other  fortified  Ifland,  and  a  French  fleet  interrupting  our 
Newfoundland  fifliery,  under  pretence  of  protedfing  their 
own  ;  and  a  French  army  ready  to  march  into  Weftphalia, 
the  nation  may  then  at  length  be  too  well  convinced,  that 
after  boafling  of  our  conquells  all  the  world  over,  we  have 
given  up  the  moft  valuable  part  of  them  ;  and  have  fpent 
fixty  millions  of  our  trcafure,  to  enlarge  the  market  for, 
and  enhance  the  price  of  Jamaica  fugars. 

t  Sec  the  13th  article  01^  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  13th 
article  of  Lord  Oxford's  impeachment. 

laid 
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faid  on  this  head,  cannot  refer  to  the  Weft- Indies. 
When  we  have  already  been  difgufting  all  the  nor- 
thern powers  by  a  land  war  in  Germany,  we  cannot 
furely  have  any  real  apprehenfion  of  danger  in  our 
keeping  down  the  French  marine  in  the  Vx^eft- In- 
dies, for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Spani- 
ards ;  when  that  Spainfh  povver  never  can  be  for- 
midable to  Britain,  but  in  conjundion  with  the 
French.  * 

After  all,  we  readily  admit  the  juflinefs  of  tem- 
perate maxims,  and  acknowledge  thai  there  is  a 
moderation  v/hich  every  State  ought  to  obferve. 
But  is  this  moderation  in  our  councils  to  be  conh- 
.ned  only  to  our  acquifitions,  and  not  at  all  to  re- 
gard our  out-goings  ?  Muft  it  not  therefore  feem 
a  little  hard  to  a  common  underftanding,  and 
ought  it  not  to  fting  the  breaft  of  every  good  man, 
to  obferve  that  at  that  very  time,  when  by  advanc- 
ing to  twelve  millions  inftead  of  eight,  we  declare 
that  we  have  hitherto  not  done  enough  for  Ger- 
many ;  we  fhould  chufe,  at  that  very  time,  to  ex- 
prefs  our  apprehenfions,  that  we  may  have  already 
done  too  much  for  Britain,  or  that  we  cannot  here- 
after do  too  little  for  ourfelves. 

*  So  very  different  was  the  language  of  laft  year  from 
the  prefent. 

There 
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THERE  is  a  remarkable  obfervation,  which 
arifes  from  confidering  the  particular  time, 
when  this  argument  was  made  ufe  of. 

We  were  not  to  conquer  Martinico ;  an  Ifland, 
which  would  yield  us  the  largefl:  returns,  and  could 
liberally  pay  us  for  the  expence  of  keeping  it  j  for 
fear  of  over -conquering  ourfelves,  and  yet  we  now 
know,  that  at  that  very  time,  and  for  feveral  months 
after,  the  public  was  amufed  with  an  expedition 
againft  another  Ifland ;  which  having  only  a  bad 
road,  and  no  harbour,  could  anfwer  no  one  good 
purpofe,  and  tended  only  to  divide  our  force,  and 
multiply  our  expence ;  and  which  was  therefore  a 
conqueft  of  that  very  kind,  whic^  has  the  mod  di- 
red  tendency  to  hurt  us.  For  a  moment  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  we  had  gone  on  in  the  fame  courfe  ; 
and  conquered  firft  Oleron,  and  then  the  Ifle  of 
Rhe.  Fifteen  tl>ourand  men  would  have  been 
wanted  to  garrifon  thefe.  The  national  defence 
would  have  been  thereby  fo  much  weakened ;  and 
thefe  men  would  have  been  kept  upon  the  enemies 
coafl:,  to  fpend  their  pay  upon  French  produce,  and 
would  have  required  a  fleet  of  vidluallers,  as  thcfc 
of  BelUrie  now  do,  to  preferve  them  from  ftarvirg, 
and  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  to  prevent  tiie  French 
from  landing  and  carrying  them  off. 

8  I  hr.ve 
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I  have  one  more  obfervation  to  make  on  this  head, 
lii  the  lafl:  SefTions,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  Germari 
war  was  reprefented  as  a  Vv'ar  of  diverfion.  But  we 
know  now  by  the  event,  v/hat  was  then  the  objedt 
of  our  councils.  He  therefore  who  fhall  then  have 
faid  that  the  German  v/ar  was  to  divert  the  French 
force,  and  thereby  favour  the  Englifli  operations 
elfewhere,  muft  then  have  fiid  nothing  better,  thart 
that  he  refolved  to  Ipend  fcven  millions  of  the  na- 
tional treafure  in  Germany,  to  prevent  the  French 
from  fending  fuccours  to  Canada,  which  we  had  al- 
ready conquered,  or  to  Martinico,  which  we  did 
not  intend  to  attack  •,  or  elfe  that  all  this  expence 
was  incurred  merely  to  favour  the  Conqueft  of 
Bellifle.  A  conqueft,  which,  we  fee  by  the  Nego- 
tiations, our  enemies  laugh  at  us  for  having  made, 
and  will  fcarce  take  again,  when  we  offer  it  them. 

Was  then  the  German  war  intended  to  divert  the 
French  force  from  invading  us  ?  This,  I  think, 
is  now  the  argument  in  fafhion  ;  and  therefore, 
though  I  have  already  obviated  every  thing,  which 
has  fmce  been  offered  on  this  head,  yet  it  may 
deferve  to  be  re-confidered. 


The 
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Argument  for  the  GERMAN  WAR, 

As  a  Diversion,  Re-confidered. 


**  T\^T  ONE  but  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
JL  ^  the  maritime  force  of  England,  can  believe 
tViat,  without  a  diverfion  on  the  continent  to  em- 
ploy part  of  the  enemy's  force,  flie  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  maintain  her  fu- 

periority  at  fea. They  muft  be  very  ignorant 

indeed,  who  imagine  that  the  forces  of  England 
are  not  able  to  refift  thofe  of  France,  unlefs  the 
latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her  efforts  to. 
the  fea.» 

^he  Kin?;  of  England's  CondvM  as  Ele5Ior  of  Ha- 
nover :  in  anfwer  to  the  parallel  of  the  conduct 
of  France  with  that  of  the  King  of  England, 
Lienor  of  Hanover i  in  the  year  1758. 


I  Have 
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I  Have  often  thought  with  myfclf,  what  couM  be 
the  motives  which  induced  the  late  Minifter  to 
embark  the  nation  fo  deeply  in  a  German  war.  The 
opinion  of  its  being  a  religious  one  has  been  long 
exploded.  After  enquiring  of  my  friends  what  were 
the  reafons,  which  he  himfelf,  when  he  was  in  power,, 
ufed  to  give  for  this  meafare,  I  never  could  hear  of 
more  than  thefe  two.  The  one,  that  he  found  us 
in  Germany,  and  did  not  carry  us  thither ;  the  o- 
ther,  that  the  German  war  is  a  diverfion  of  the 
French  Forces,  and  enables  us  to  exert  our  own  ia 
diftant  operations  without  fear  of  an  invafion.  Up- 
on thefe  two  reafons  taken  together,  one  nauirally 
afks,  if  this  fecond  reafon  be  a  good  one  for  going 
into  Germany,  what  need  is  there  for  apologizing 
for  it  by  the  firft,  and  faying  that  he  found  us  there  : 
wifdom  is  ju (lifted  of  itfelf,  and  looks  not  to  ac- 
cident for  its  fupport.  But  the  affigning  of  two 
oppofite  motives  for  the  fame  aftion,  is  apt  to- 
create  a  doubt  Vv  hether  either  of  them  be  the  true, 
one.  What  may  be  the  cafe  here,  the  reader  will  en_ 
able  liimfelf  to  judge  by  a  few  plain  obfcrvations. 


Li 
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In  the  firft  place  then,  whoever  fuppofes  the  Ger- 
man war  to  be  a  wife  and  eligible  mealure,  as  a  di- 
verfion  of  the  French  from  invading  us,  muft  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  really  exifts  a  probability  of  danger. 
I  don't  infift  that  the  probab  lity  of  fuch  invafion 
fhould  be  great,  but  fome  probability  there  muft  be, 
greater  or  lefs  •,  becaufe  mere  phyfical  polTibilities 
are  no  motives  of  adlion. 

In  the  next  place  I  obferve,  that  if  the  German 
war  be  really  chofcn  as  a  war  of  diverfion  to  keep 
the  French  fi-orn  invading  us  (or  from  fuccouring 
their  colonics,  or  invading  ours,  for  this  argument 
will  equally  hold  good  in  all  thefe  three  caies;  then 
that  diverfion  will  be  more  or  lefs  necefiary,  in 
proportion  as  the  danger  is  greater  or  lefs ;  and  a 
Minifter  will  certainly  prefs  moft  for  the  war  of 
diverfion  at  thofe  times,  when  the  danger  of  in- 
vafion is  greateft ;  and  be  Icfs  concerned  about 
fuch  a  diverfion,  at  thofe  times,  when  there  is  lefs 
danger  of  invafion. 


'D 


The  danger  to  England  of  being  invaded  by  France 
is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
troops  and  of  their  (hips.  As  to  troops,  France, 
in  time  of  peace,  has  never  lefs  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  its  pay,  and  mufi:  therefore  always 
have  foldiers  enough  for  an  invafion  of  England, 
which  ordinarily  does  not  keep  up  twenty  ihou- 
(lind.  The  real  danger  therefore  to  England  mud 
C  2  be 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  troops  which 
tlie  French  have  adually  upon  their  coafts,  and  the 
number  of  their  tranfports  to  carry  them,  and  of 
fhips  of  war  to  prote6l  them  :  or,  in  other  words, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  their  navy.  Thefe 
are  fuch  philn  axioms,  that  the  reader,  I  fuppofe, 
will  rather  condemn  the  mentioning  them,  than  be 
incbned  to  difpute  them.  Now  then  let  us  Ice  how 
the  pad  events  v/ill'  quadrate  with  the  Oj  inion  that 
this  has  been  the  motive  for  the  German  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Englifh  war  the  "  French 
^'  w^re  preparing  a  great  fieet  at  Brejl  and  Rochfort^ 
*^'  rejloring  Dunkirk^  marching  down  an  hundred  and 
*'  twenty  battalions  to  their  coajls,  and  all  the  roads 
*'  to  Flanders,  Normandy,  and  Britany^  were  cover- 
*'  ed  vj'ith  carriages  laden  with  ca inon  and  arms, 
*'  and  all  the  apparatus  for  feme  great  enterprise 
*'  then  in  hand-**  which,  fays  the  Memorial  for 
the  requifition  of  the  Dutch  troops,  can  he  no  other 
than  a  defcent  upon  Great  Britain.  I  don't  enter 
into  the  queftion,  whether  the  real  intention  of 
the  French  was  to  invad.^  us,  or  only  to  fright  us, 
perhaps  to  invade,  if  their  fleet  fliould  be  ready  be- 
fore ours,  or  elfe  to  go  to  Minorca  and  Louifburg  : 
but  whatever  were  their  intention,  all  that  my  ar- 
gument requires  is,  that  there  was  an  appearance 
at  lead  of  danger. 


Try 
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Every  one  now,  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  our  parli;'!iientary  debates,  mull  know,  that 
during  all  this  time,  while  th?  French  fleet  was 
the  molt  formidable,  and  '^^  a  our  fleet  and  army 
were  not  yet  arrived  ^i  'iLich  more  than  half  of 
their  prefent  firength  •,  every  one,  I  fay,  knows, 
that  during  the  year  1755  and  1756,  this  Gentle- 
man and  his  friends  v/ere  continually  inveighing 
againft  a  continental  war,  and  all  our  German  ope- 
rations. 1  hey  fpoke,  they  v/rote,  they  were  turn- 
ed out,  and  received  their  gold  boxes  upon  that  ac- 
count. It  was  then  reprefented  as  a  betraying  the 
intereft  of  their  country  to  nght  for  Hanover  -,  or 
to  hire  Hefiian  and  Ruffian  loldiers  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Thus  things  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year 
I757»  by  which  time  the  enemy's  naval  force 
was  greatly  broken  j  we  had  many  of  their  fhips 
in  our  ports,  and  more  than  half  their  feamen  ia 
our  prifons.  Our  army  was  ftrengthened  by  the 
raifing  a  great  number  of  new  battalions,  and  our 
fhips  and  feamen  all  in  full  vigour.  Then  it  was 
that  this  gentleman's  mind  became  fuddenly  il- 
lumin'd  :  and  as  the  dangers  of  an  invafion  grew 
lefs,  he  now  perceived  the  ntceflity  of  a  diverfion 
in  Germany  to  grow  greater  ;  and  having  difgraced 
a  General  of  our  own  Royal  Family,  for  having 
been  too  good  an  Englifhman,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  firft  German  war  by  the  treaty  of  Clofter  Seven, 

which 
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which  he  then  called  an  infamous  padlock  put 
upon  the  Hanoverian  fwords,  he  entered  upon  a 
new  German  war  of  double  the  extent,  and  qua- 
druple the  expence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  of  other  men's  pro- 
feffions  J  but  it  is  impoffible  not  to  lament  the  im- 
becility of  the  human  mind,  when  we  fee  a  great 
patriot,  who  had  long  flood  firm  on  an  Englifh 
bafis,  all  at  once  fall  off  to  a  German  intereft,  and 
then  bewilder  himfelf  with  an  imagination,  that 
though  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
French  navy  was  in  its  greateft  ftrength,  and  our*s 
weakeflr,  we  did  not  want  any  fuch  diverfion  for 
our  fecurity  ;  yet  now  that  the  French  navy  was 
reduced,  and  the  Englifh  every  where  triumphant, 
we  ought  to  run  into  a  German  war,  as  a  neceffa- 
ry  precaution  to  divert  the  French  armies  from  in- 
vading us. 

Once  indeed,  fince  that  time,  our  enemies  had 
got  together  a  fleet,  and  having  that,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  down  twenty  thoufand  men 
to  their  coafls.  The  German  war  was  not  fuch  a 
diverfion  to  their  arms,  but  that  in  three  months 
time  after  our  boafted  victory  at  Minden,  when 
this  diverfion  was  in  its  greateft  force,  the  French 
formed  the  defign  of  invading  us.  And  having 
once  provided  fhips,  they  had  men  enough  to  em- 
bark on  board  them  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  either 

of 
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of  fuccouring  Canada,  or  invading  Ireland,  flllJ 
facing  I!?  in  Germany  with  an  army  luperior  to 
ours.  Ajy  the  fea-fight  off  Belleille,  their  navy  has 
been  entirely  bro!:en,  {o  as  to  render  it  irrecover- 
able during  the  prelent  war.  Without  (hips,  with- 
out leamcn,  ana  without  trade,  how  is  it  poITible 
foi  ih<.in  to  raife  a  marine,  which  can  be  in  the  leaft 
degree  formidable  to  ours  ?  From  that  time  there- 
fore the  German  war,  far  from  being  a  diverfion 
cf  the  French  force  from  invading  us,  has  been 
nothing  but  a  diverfion  of  the  Englilh  treafure  to 
exhauft  us:  Yet  ever  fmce  the  battle  of  ^Jinden, 
the  whole  force  of  our  efforts  has  been  employed 
in  Germany.  With  forty  millions  fpent,  fcarce 
a  fingle  new  ex^.edition  of  any  valuable  confe- 
quence  to  Britain  was  attempted  in  two  years  af- 
ter that  time.  Martinico,  and  even  St,  Lucia,  re- 
mained untouched.  Inl^>ead  of  fending  our  force* 
abroad  to  fuch  inviting  conquefts,  we  have  been; 
trifling  near  home  in  an  ifland,  without  harbour, 
and  without  produce  ;  which  we  now  fee  neither 
our  enemies  by  the  lofs  of  it,  nor  we  by  the  pof- 
fcfiion  of  it,  have  yet  found  the  ufe  of.  Only  one 
regiment  has  been  lent  to  the  Fad  Indies ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  fuperior  advantages  we  have  for 
fending  fhips  and  men  thither,  all  our  fucccfles  ia 
thofe  parts  have  been  obtained  with  an  inferior 
force.  While  fix  millions  have  been  fpent  on  the 
German  war,    twenty  thoufand  pounds  only   has 

been 
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been  voted  for  the  Eafl  Indian.  The  falling  ftate 
of  our  funds,  and  of  our  treaty,  both  fhew  what 
this  German  diverfion  tends  to.  Shall  we  find  the 
produce  of  HefTe  and  Hanau  equal  to  that  of 
Guadaloupe  ?  Or  will  the  opening  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine  prove  as  great  a  nur- 
fery  for  French  feamen  as  the  trade  of  Newfound- 
land ?  Already  had  we,  in  our  treaty,  given  up 
for  Germany  all  the  advantages  we  had  gained  in 
the  fifhery  and  the  fugar  trade:  and fhould  this  fame 
war  of  diverfion  go  on  much  longer,  we  fhallfind,  that 
inftead  of  fighting  in  Germany  for  America  we 
ihall  have  really  loft  America  in  Germany.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cafe  before,  yet  now  that 
the  French  marine  is  totally  funk,  fhould  any  one 
now  affirm,  that  a  German  war  is  neceffary  for 
«s  as  a  diverfion  -,  when  then  is  it  to  become  lefs  ne- 
ceffary ?  or  when  are  we  to  be  without  one  ?  But 
Ihould  any  gentleman,  who  in  the  beginning, 
when  the  French  navy  was  in  full  vigour,  was 
the  moft  earned  pleader  againft  a  German  war,  be 
now  the  moft  pofitive  for  it ;  fuch  an  one  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  value  himfclf  upon  his  former  firmncfs, 
in  not  fearing  danger,  where  it  poffibly  was  -,  but 
it  will  be  hard  to  prove  the  merit  of  •  aving  put  us 
to  an  expence  of  twenty  millions,  to  prevent  it, 
where  it  certainly  was  not.  Admit  th  •'  the  i-rench 
invafion  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  wa?  but  a  fpec- 
tre,  yet  even  fpedrcs  may  be  allov  d  to  f right  by 
their  firft  fudden  appearaiice.  hui  with  ill  grace 
8  Ihaii 
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fhall  he  boafl:  hfs  fortitude,  who  in  the  very  acl  of 
triumphing  over  others  for  their  fudden  fears,  caa 
own,  that  this  fpeftre,  long  fince  laid  to  every  other 
eye,  has  for  four  years  together  ftill  appeared  to  his: 
That  ufe  and  time  cannot  recover  him  from  its  ter- 
rors, but  the  longer  he  beholds  it  he  fears  it  fo 
much  the  more  :  am',  after  having  already  parted 
with  four,  five,  and  fix  millions,  is  now  fweat- 
ing  out  the  laft  eight  millions  under  the  dread  of 
it. 


®  ®^'S'^^^'^^^  ®  ^  ^  -^^^^^^-sJ®  ^'^@ 


TH  E  following  lift  of  French  fhips,  taken  or 
deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  was 
publilhed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  papers.  I  don't 
anfwer  for  its  exadlnefs :  but  if  it  be  near  to  the 
truth,  it  Ihews  how  very  powerful  our  enemy's  navy 
will  grow  in  a  few  years  interval  of  peace,  and  how 
little  we  have  to  fear  from  it,  during  the  reft  of  the 
war. 


D  A  LIST 
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A     LIST    of 

Ships  taken  from  the  French  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  the  ifi  of  OMer,  1761. 


Ships. 

4 

14 
2 

17 

I 

2 
I 
6 


Numb,  of  Guns. 

74 

66 


t  >  Line  of  battle  47 
56 


54 
50J 


4 
2 

I 

3 
2 

7 
3 

7 

I 

7 
4 
2 

I 


Total 
Total 


441 

40 

36 
34 

32 
28 
26 

24 
22 
20 
i8 
16 

14 
12 

10 


').  Frigates 


J 


84 


131  Ships. 
890  Guiis. 
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Which  the  Author  thinks  a  Full  Reply  to  all 
which  has  been  objected  by  his  numerous  An- 
fwerers; 
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ADDENDA 

TO    THE 

CONSIDERATIONS 

ON     THE 

GERMAN     WAR, 

l^Printed  in  May  laft.) 

AGE  14.  line  15.  This  independency 
of  the  feveral  German  States  eftabhflied  by 
the  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  is  what  the  German 
Princes  call  the  liberties,  and  conftitution  of  Ger- 
many *. 

*  The  guarding  againft  any  events,  ivhich  may  Jhake  the 
conftitution^  or  overturn  the  fyftem  of  the  Empire ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  prefervation  of  their  own  independence, 
may  be  a  very  interefling  concern  to  the  feveral  German 
Princes  in  their  own  German  Diet  at  Ratifbon  :  but  was 
never  made  an  obje£t  of  a  Britifli  parliament's  regard,  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1756  :  when  by  a  fatal  miftake  of  a 
French  intereft  for  an  Englifh  one,  it  was  propofed  as  a 
motive  for  the  prefent  German  War.  The  unnatural  union 
of  counms  abroad.,  the  calamities.,  which  in  confequence  of 
this  unhappy  conjiinRion,  fnoy,  by  the  irruptions  of  foreign 
armies  into  the  empire,  Jhake  its  conflitution^  overturn  its 
fyjiem,  and  threaten  opprejfton  to  the  proteftant  inter eji  there, 
8  are 
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ere  events f  which  mujl  fenfibly  affe6i  the  minds  of  the  nation, 
and  have  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangtrous 
cr'ifis.  Till  that  time,  when  we  firft  openly  avowed  thq 
caufe  of  the  petty  German  Princes,  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  peace  of  Europe  had  always  led  us  to  wifli 
rather  to  fee  fome  one  great  power  eftablifticd  in  Germa- 
ny, which  ftiould  be  the  natural  rival  of,  and  balance 
againft  the  power  of  France. 

Page  31.  Is  there  any  fort  of  osconomy  in  our 
having  in  three  years  time  put  ourfelves  to  an  ex- 
pence  of  twelve  millions,  to  prevent  France  from 
getting  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  out  of  Ger- 
many ?  * 

*  One  of  my  foreign  anfwerers  (whofe  work,  Le  Faux 
Patriote  Anglois,  I  hoped  to  have  feen  done  out  of  French 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  reader)  accufes  me  of  rea- 
foning  as  a  merchant,  and  makes  here  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  I  leave  you.  Sir,  to  judge  if  this  is  the  right 
'*  way  of  calculating  in  affairs  of  general  politics:  whe- 
*'  ther  fome  pounds  fterling  more  or  lefs  ought  to  regulate 

"  the  determinations  of  cabinets,"  Page  50. — . And 

again ; 

*'  If  the  ele£torate  were  now  in  the  fame  flate  ofim- 
**  becility,  in  which  it  was,  when  its  fovercigns  were 
*'  called  to  the  crown  of  England ;  its  falling  under  the 
"  dominion  of  a  new  potentate,  would  perhaps  be  in  itfelf 
•*  a  matter  of  indifference  :  But  Hanover  is  now  no  Jon- 
*'  ger  an  inconfiderable  power  :  it  has  great  influence  on 
*'  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Since  its  elc6^ors  have  become 
*'  kings  of  England,  the  riches,  which  they  have  made  to 
'*  pafs  into  that  country,  have  given  it  a  much  greater 

««  degree 
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"  degree  of  force  than  it  had  before ;  and  the  ftafe  by  be- 
*'  ir)g  wealthier  is  become  more  powerful.  The  refift- 
*'  ance  it  has  made  to  France  in  this  war,  is  a  convin- 
"  cing  proof  of  this."    Page  68.  • 

This  anfwerer,  I  fuppofe,  does  not  know  that  the  elec- 
toral troops  are  paid  and  fed  by  the  Englifh  parliament. 

He  goes  on,  page  71;  *'  The  Englifh  nation  has  often 
*'  complained  of  this  difpofition  of  things,  which  obliges 
*'  it  againft  its  will  to  maintain  great  armies  in  Germany, 
*'  to  fupport  the  rights  of  a  dominion  not  belonging  to  it : 
*'  but  they  forget  that  this  evil  is  in  a  manner  incorporat- 
«'  ed  with  the  ftate.  For  that  monarchy,  it  would  no 
*«  doubt  be  a  defirable  thing  to  have  no  pofleflions  out  of 
*'  its  own  continent,  to  the  end  that  its  power,  by  being 
<'  concentrated  within  its  own  ifland,  might  be  able  to  a6t 
"  with  the  greater  force;  but  a  certain  arrangement  of 
<*  fecond  caufes  has  difpofed  things  other  wife.-  ■  It  is 

"  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine,  whether  the  Englifh,  when 
*'  they  expelled  king  James,  had  not  better  have  fub- 
*'  mitted  either  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  or  a  civil  war,  rather 
*«  than  to  have  chofen  a  king,  who  having  political  ia- 
"  terefts  in  Germany,  diftindl  from  thofe  of  their  nation, 
"  muil  necelTarily  draw  them  into  wars,  v/hich  were  not 
"their  own  :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  fay,  that  the  nation 
*'  determined  to  take  a  fovereign  of  the  prefent  reigning 
s'  family.  If  the  misfortune  was  inevitable  in  its  caufe, 
*'  it  could  not  but  be  fo  in  its  effect." 

Again,  page  73.  "  It  is  with  flates  as  with  private  per- 
*'  fons  :  they  are  never  without  fome  inquietude.  In  po- 
*'  litics,  as  well  as  morals,  the  feat  of  evil  is  never  void. 
**  If  England  had  not  this  gnawing  worm,  (he  might  have 

"  fome 
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'^  fome  other :  every  government,  we  may  fay,  has  its  ori- 
«*  ginal  fin.  According  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
*'  the  original  fin  of  Portugal  is  in  Spain,  of  Venice  in 
**  Turky,  of  Genoa  in  Corfica,  of  Denmark  in  Sweden, 
«'  of  thc-Houfe  oi  Auftria  at  all  times  in  that  of  Bourbon, 
*'  of  the  empire  in  the  Germanic  body,  of  France  in  the 
*'  marine  of  I'^ngland,  and  of  England  in  the  inconveni- 
*'  encies  which  arife  from  the  pofTeflion  of  Hanover." 
Thus  Ur  this  anfwerer. 

We  have  all,  of  us,  I  fuppofe,  lamented,  that  our  Ger- 
man friends  have  fo  long  been  making  then  p'c^l  of  us; 
but  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  furely  for  them  to 
have  concealed  their  intending  now  to  plead  prefcription, 
and  make  us  iht'ir  property. 

Page  74.  Is  it  pofTible  not  to  fee  the  inequality 
in  the  number  of  men  at  leafl,  which  there  is  be- 
tween us  and  our  enemies  ?  * 

*  The  kingdom  of  France,  in  time  of  peace,  has  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  thouLnd  men  in  its  land  fervice  : 
Britain  has  never  yet  kept  up  thirty  thoufand  in  its  land 
and  fea  both.  Let  it,  with  the  Irifh  eftablifhment,  be 
forty  ihoufand.  The  ordinary  land  force  of  France  there- 
fore, with  the  addition  of  Saxon,  Wirtemberg,  and  other 
corps,  natives  of  Germany^  and  inured  to  the  food  ayjd  cli- 
mate of  that  country,  as  much  as  the  Heflians  and  Hano- 
verians, has  furnifhed  every  year  of  the  war  hitherto  an 
army  fuperior  to  ours.  Britain  maintains  in  this  war  above 
two  hundred  thouf.uid  of  its  natives  in  its  pay.  In  which 
country  then  has  the  war  taken  oft  the  nioil  hands  from 
its  agriculture  and  manufactures  ?  Or  which  country  can 
beft  afford  to  fend  its  fubjedts  to  cut  each  others  throats, 

or 
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or  rot  in  the  hofpitals  of  Germany  ?  Admitting  that  France 
has  there  fifty  thoufand  of  its  natives,  out  of  its  ordinary 
land  force  of  two  hundred  thoufand  ;  England  has  four 
and  twenty  thoufand,  whofe  ordinary  land  force,  Irifh  in- 
cluded, has  been  under  thirty  thoufand.  Can  we  the  bet- 
ter afford  to  expofe  four  and  twenty  thoufand  of  our  na- 
tives in  a  German  war,  for  our  having  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  neceflarily  employed  in  our  own  ?  Is  the 
French  extraordinary  draft  from  the  loom  and  the  plow 
equal  to  ours  ?  Should  we  wifh  to  fee  here  in  England, 
Italian,  Swifs,  German,  Walloon,  and  Irilh  brigades,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  our  countrymen,  imployed,  either 
about  our  own  fervice  in  America,  or  in  a  foreign  intereft 
el  fe  where  ? 

Page  76.  The  ordinary  revenue  oF  the  French, 
if  they  have  feven  millions,  will  enable  them  on 
the  prefent  plan  of  the  war,  to  bring  more  men 
into  the  field,  without  borrowing  at  all,  than  we 
can  by  getting  every  year  eight  millions  in  debt.  * 

*  I  have  hitherto  given  what  appeared  to  me,  to  be 
much  the  mofl  favourable  turn  to  this  argument.  But  if 
my  anfwerers  choofe  it,  let  us  now  flate  it  in  their  own 
light.  The  revenue  of  France,  we  have  again  been  told 
this  year,  is  but  nine  millions :  two  of  thefe  are  to  arife 
out  of  funds,  which  are  already  over-burdened  ;  and  pof- 
fibly  therefore  may  produce  but  one.  Suppofe  then  the 
whole  to  be  eight  millions.  Let  the  half  of  thefe  be  taken 
up  in  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  government,  their 
fleet,  their  inland  forces,  and  their  numerous  fortifica- 
tions and  garrifons,  through  that  vaft  extent  of  their  fron- 
tier to  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  and  through 
their  north  and  weft  coaft  from  Oftend  to  Bayonne.    Be- 

fide 
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fide  this,  notwith {landing  all  our  fuccefles  in  tlic  Eaft-In- 
dies,  France  has  met  us  there,  with  a  fuperior  force,  in 
every  engagement  hitherto  both  at  Tea  and  land ;  what 
then  muft  remain  out  of  thefe  eight  millions  for  the  pa)- 
ment  of  Swedifh,  Ruffian,  and  German  fubfidies,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  Germany  ?  We  may  make 
this  fum  as  little  as  we  pleafe  ;  yet  the  fadl  we  know  has 
been,  that  the  Frencn  have  every  year  brought  into  the 
field  there  a  number  of  men  greatly  fuperior  to  ours.  My 
anfwerers  have  aflumed  two  fuppofitions,  which  direflly 
contradidl  each  other ;  the  one  is,  that  France  has  much 
lefs  than  we,  the  other  is  that  it  fpends  a  great  deal  more. 
They  are  welcome  to  one  of  them,  and  to  make  their 
choice  of  either ;  but  the  old  axiom.  Nil  dat  quod  non  ha- 
het,  will  not  admit  of  their  taking  both. 

Page  86.  What  then  was  the  foundation  of  thofe 
vain  boafts,  which  were  given  out  in  tht  '..gin- 
ning of  every  felTion,  that  the  French  are  . ,  :icd, 
and  the  next  German  campaign  muft  be  their 
laft  ?  * 

*  "  France  is  ^\r\\i\ng\  fhe  knows  herfelf  finking;  this 
"  is  the  laji  effort  of  a  dying  power  ;  'tis  the  convulfion 
"  of  deaths  the  effort  of  defpoir .-  let  us  but  refift  it  firmly, 
"  let  us  aft  with  the  vigour  of  fuccefs,  and  we  need  not 
"  fear  any  thing  fhe  can  do  from  dcfpair. 

*'  The  war  in  Germany  has  given  us  elbow-room  : 
**  the  vi^ory  of  Minden  has  made  way  for  the  conquefl 
*'  of  America  :  the  operations  in  Germany  hiis  given  us 
*'  the  elbow-room  of  a  year." 

E  Such 
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Such  was  the  confidence  of  our  prefumption,  and  fuch 
were  the  flowers  of  oratory,  which  (hot  up  early  the  next 
fpring  after  the  battle  of  Minden.  Yet  with  all  that  elbow-« 
room,  our  Britilli  war  during  the  next  year  totally  lan- 
guifhed  :  not  a  fingle  fquadron  during  eighteen  months  after 
failed  for  any  new  Britifh  conqueft  ;  nor  was  a  fingle  bri- 
gade Tent  out  on  any  other  than  a  German  fervice.  Far 
from  gaining  elbow-roon«,  our  arms  have  been  pinion'd 
down  to  the  defence  of  Hanover :  while  the  French  were 
cramping  our  trade  in  the  courfe  of  that  year  more 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  by  their  privateers  in  our 
own  feas  ;  and  the  JVlartinicans  were  braving  us  to  con- 
quer them,  and  by  taking  two  hundred  of  our  fhips  with 
the  privateers  of  that  ifland,  were  daily  reminding  us  of 
the  importance  of  making  it  ours. 

Page  99.  Confidering  it  merely  as  a  treaty  for 
the  hire  of  troops,  it  was  much  cheaper  than  any 
we  have  made  fince.  * 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  pay  of  the  year 
1759  :  but  the  feveral  articles  of  uur  German  expencehave 
been  fo  carefully  concealed,  that  there  is  no  judging  of  the 
account  of  a  campaign,  till  the  end  of  the  follov/ing  feflions. 
By  the  refolutions  of  the  27  th  of  November  and  20th  of  De- 
cember, it  appears  that  u'e  paid  to  the  Landgrave  426,725  I. 
for  19,012  men.  The  Hanoverians  for  nearly  the  fame 
fum  (447,^^82  1.)  furnifheu  us  with  more  than  double  that 
number  (38,750  men).  The  price  of  55,000  Ruffians 
(exclufrve  of  any  allowance  for  the  galleys  and  greater  pro- 
port  on  of  f^orfe)  would  at  the  fame  rate  amount  to 
1,230,000  1.  fo  much  more  temperate  are  Han^^verians 
than.Heffians,  and  RujQians  than  either  of  them.     Thefe 
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laft  were  to  have  maintained  themfelves,  not  only  in  their 
own  country,  but  when  they  marched  out  of  it :  but  our 
German  friends  expc£t  that  we  fhould  feed  them  at  their 
own  homes  j  and,  by  an  article,  lucrative  enough  for 
mercenaries,  but  unknown  among  allies,  have  learned  to 
double  their  demands  upon  us  for  forage  and  extraordina- 
ries.  Should  the  reader  flill  wonder  at  the  difproportion 
of  thefe  Turns,  he  will  recollect  that  very  fingular  one  of 
fixty  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  the  affluence  of  our  mil- 
lions, was  given,  to  be  paid  as  his  mojlferene  Hlghnefs  Jhall 
think  it  ihcjl  convenient^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  means ^  by 
which  the  mojl  Jerene  Landgrave  may  again  fix  his  refidcnce 
in  hii  own  dominions 'i  and  give  frejh  courage  to  his  faithful 
fuhjeSts  by  his  prefence,  ichich  is  fo  much  xvijl^edfor.  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  compaffion  the  former  year,  for 
an  old  gentleman  returning  from  Hamburgh  to  his  own 
houfe;  men  muft  have  winked  extremely  hard  on  thefe 
fine  words,  to  renew  the  grant  a  fecond  time  in  the  very 
fame  form,  when  the  old  Landgrave's  refidence  was  already 
fixed  at  his  own  houfe,  or  rather  he  was  dying  at  Rinte- 
len  ;  and  when  his  fon,  being  a  new  converted  papifl,  might 
not  hdve  his  prefence  fo  much  wiih'd  for  by  his  more  faith- 
ful proteftant  fubjedls. 

This  firft  charge  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  was  fubmit- 
ted  to,  upon  accdunt  of  the  merit  of  having  got  rid  of  a 
Word,  faid  to  be  of  dangerous  import  in  the  iji::  >r 
treaty,  Dedommagement :  when  by  the  convention  of  the 
I  ft  of  April,  the  nation  was  much  more  efFcL^ually  bound 
to  take  upon  itfelf  a  reafonable  fuccour  in  money  of  four 
times  the  fum. 
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The  whole  Hefllan  account  therefore  for  the  year  1760 
{lands  thus : 

1.         s.  d. 

P or  19,012  Heflians         -  -  366,725     i     6 

For  a  2d  facilitating  the  means  of 
the  ferene  Landgrave's  fixing  his 
refidence  at  his  own  houfe  nine 
months  after  he  had  not  been  out 
of  it,  -  -  -  -  60jOOO     o     0 

For  two  augmentations  of  his 
troops,  amounting  to  3392  men     -      121,872     8     7 

For  the  Heffian  (hare  of  forage  and 
extraordinaries,  being  one  fourth 
of  2,167,9031.  12  s.  6  d.        -  54i>975  18     i 

For  releafing  the  Landgrave's  ene- 
mies from  a  Dedommagement, 
and  taking  upon  ourfelves  the 
obligation  to  grant  him  a  reafon- 
able  fuccour  in  money         -         -         220,000     o     o 

Ij3  10,573     8     2 

Upon  comparing  therefore  the  rates  of  the  two  treaties, 
it  appears  that  Britain  pays  as  much  money  for  22,404 
Heffians,  as  would  have  purchafed  142,000  Ruffians.  So 
inattentive  has  our  eafe  of  borrowing  made  us  to  the  value 
of  cur  money. 

The  number  of  Heffian  troops  which  we  are  to  pav  for 
is  ftated  in  ihs  Fetfs  to  be  22,404  j  but  no  one,    it  is 
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hoped,  will  think  the  author  weak  enough  to  Imagine, 
that  that  number  really  exifted  any  where  elfe.  Tho 
noble  lord,  who  was  officially  charged  with  the  defence  of 
them,  when  the  houfe  was  to  grant  the  220,000  pounds, 
had  too  great  a  regard  for  his  honour,  to  fay,  that  there 
was  any  fuch  number  in  the  field  j  or  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed any  regular  return  of  them.  Even  the  return,  which 
had  been  made  up  and  fent  him  that  morning  by  the 
Heilian  minifter  for  the  occafion,  could  not  raife 
their  number  to  more  than  16,000  men,  and  466  mu- 
ficians ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  houfe  feemcd 
to  fet  it  much  lower.  It  was  indeed  faid,  that  they  v\'ere 
not  much  more  deficient  than  the  Englifh  troops.  But 
we  have  an  army  here  at  home,  on  purpofe  to  ferve  as  a 
nurfcry  for  the  German  confumption,  from  which  drafts 
can  be  made  all  the  fammer  without  obfervation.  Where- 
as the  defect  of  thefe  Heflian  troops  is  irremediable  \  becaufe 
our  enemies,  being  in  pofleflion  of  the  country,  choofe  to 
take  all  the  young  fellows  of  it  into  their  own  army,  rather 
than  fend  them  to  ours.  One  of  my  anfwerers  has  faid, 
that  France  Jubfidixei  more  powers  than  we  do,  and  in  all 
probable  conjeiiure  at  a  much  higher  price.  It  would  have 
been  fome  confolation  to  us,  if  inftead  of  groundiefs  con- 
jedture,  he  had  produced  an  inflance  of  the  French  fub- 
fidizing  to  the  half  of  this  heighth.  We  know  the  rate  of 
Ruffian  fubfidies.  Do  the  Wirtemberg  rife  to  a  fourth  of 
our  Heflian  ?  Will  the  French  fufFer  that  duke  to  take 
their  money,  while  we  take  his  men  ? 

Should  the  reader  obje£l  to  this  laft  article  of  220,000 1. 
being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  year  1760,  he  will 
confider  that  the  expence  incurred  by  the  French  contri- 
butions was  in  that  year.  We  fhall  have  a  new  bill  of 
charges  made  out  for  their  inroads  next  fummer,  if  indeed 
the  next  parliament  wil!  fubmit  to  pay  it. 

If 
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If  the  poor  fufferers  are  to  have  this  money,  'twere  to 
to  be  wifh'd  at  leaft,  that  it  may  not  be  diftributed  among 
them,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  giving  It  them  now, 
will  be  only  rendering  them  fo  much  the  more  tempting  » 
bait  for  the  French  to  come  and  eat  them  up  again,  and 
enabling  the  Landgrave  to  prove  againft  us  fo  much  the 
greater  damages.  It  would  be  enriching  the  enemy  at  the 
Engllfh  coft,  and  inflaming  our  future  reckoning  with  the 
lofs  of  our  own  money.  Far  be  it  however  from  me  to 
imagine,  that  the  ferene  Landgrave,  with  his  known  hu- 
manity and  tendernefs,  will  not  diftrlbute  it  among  the 
poor  fuiFerers ;  and  farther  ftill  that  it  was  intended  here* 
that  he  fhould  put  it  all  into  his  own  pocket.  That 
would  carry  In  it  too  much  of  the  idea  of  a  fet  of  proteft- 
ants  bargaining  with  a  popifh  fovereign  for  the  ruin  of  hli 
proteftant  fubjedts. 


THE 
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TH  E  foregoing  notes  were  all  wrote  and  printed 
the  laft  SelTions,  but  the  author  had  intended  to 
have  done  with  this  fubjedl.  It  is  now  with  extreme 
regret,  that  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  appeal  to  the 
public  to  judge,  whether  every  thing  which  was 
advanced  in  thefe  Confiderations  the  laft  year,  has 
not  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  this.  We 
have  actually  fpent  twenty  millions  :  are  our  ene- 
mies brought  at  all  the  nearer  towards  giving  us  a 
peace  ?  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Germany,  and  in  fervices  relative  thereto. 
Montreal  was  taken  laft  year,  and  Fondicherry  the 
very  beginning  of  this :  not  a  Shilling  therefore  of 
thefe  twenty  millions  has  been  ufed  in  cither  of  thefe 
fervices.  Yet  tho' fo  much  of  the  ftrength  of  go- 
vernment has  been  exerted  in  Germany,  the  French 
force  there  during  the  whole  of  this  fummer,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  foregoing  ones,  has  been  greatly 
fuperior  to  ours.  The  diffenfions  among  their  com- 
manders, and  the  fingle  valour  of  the  Britifti  troops, 
have  now  a  fecond  time  prevented  their  defeating  us, 
as  before  at  Minden.  This  has  been  pompoufly  re- 
prefented  to  the  public  as  a  great  vidtory.  But  what 
did  Britain  gain  by  this  vidlory  ?  Was  it  worth  to 
us  even  the  value  of  the  candles,  which  we  burnt 
in  the  illuminations  for  it  ?  Did  the  French  court  fail 
in  their  demands  after  the  battle  of  Fellinhaufen  ? 
pr  did  we .'' 

4-  Some 
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Some  of  his  anfwerers  have  charged  the  author  with 
arrogance,  for  prefuming  to  differ  from  the  public 
wifdom.  One  good  man,  after  acquainting  us,, 
that  his  Hfe  is  chiefly  fpent  in  his  chambers  at 
Edinburgh,  fends  us  up  from  thence  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation  \  and  wonders  that  any  private  man 
fliould  contradict,  what  has  been  the  refult  of 
fuch  frequent  debates  in  the  Britifh  parliament. 
Such  men  perhaps  will  be  furprized  to  hear,  that 
the  late  parliament,  tho'  it  granted  away  feventy 
eight  millions  of  the  public  treafure,, yet  from  the 
fending  the  firll:  troops  thither  never  had  the  quefti- 
on  in  debate,  whether  the  war  in  Germany,  and 
the  fending  over  the  Britifh  forces,  was  a  right  mea- 
fure  or  a  wrong  one.  All  the  great  men  in  the 
kingdom,  had  either  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  this  declared  it  was  a  wrong 
thing  :  not  one  great  man  in  the  laft  parliament 
offered  at  an  argument  to  prove  it  a  right  one. 

There  is  a  mode  and  fafhion  in  thinking,  which 
is  apt  to  hurry  men  out  of  the  poffeffion  of  their 
better  judgment.  But  feven  years  ago  the  very 
thought  of  fending  our  troops  into  Germany  would 
not  have  been  born.  Is  there  any  intelligent  man 
living,  who,  if  at  that  time  he  had  been  afked, 
whether  it  would  be  right  for  Britain  fingly  to  en- 
gage in  a  land  war  with  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Ruffia  ;  would  not  have  thought  the  propofer 
of  fuch  a  queftion  mad,  and  turned  from  him  with 
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the  utmofl:  difdain  ?  Did  not  the  one  part  of  our  ad- 
miniftration  profefs  themfclves  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
war,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  fighting  other  nati- 
ons battles  j  and  declare  that  for  the  future  the 
powers  of  the  continent  muft  learn  to  take  care  of 
themfelvcs  ?  And  did  they  not  refolve  never  again 
to  involve  their  country  in  any  fuch  foreign  German 
quarrels.  Did  not  the  other  part  of  our  adminiftra- 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  fpeak,  write, 
proteft,  and  eveh  refign  upon  the  fame  account  ? 
And  yet  all  the  extravagancies  of  pad  wars  have 
been  tripled  in  this,  and  that  by  the  very  parly 
whofe  fpeeches  are  well  remembered,  and  whofe 
writings  are  ftill  extant,  foretelling  all  the  evils, 
which  we  now  fuffcr.  * 

Did  we  not  in  one  place  hear  a  famous  fpeech  end 
with  a  wifh,  that  the  lacrd  Hanover  was  expunged 
out  of  the   Engl'tjh   Di5}ionary.     And  have  we  not 

*  See  a  very  excellent  pamphlet  call'd  Deliberate 
thoughts  on  the  fyflem  of  our  late  treaties  with  Hefle-Caf- 
fel  and  Rullia.  Printed  for  J.  Scoit  in  Pater-noller-  Row, 
1756.  Said  to  have  been  wrote  by  a  gentleman  who  at 
that  time  came  into  place  and  went  out  again  with  the 
late  mlnifter. 

I  acknowledge  him  as  nn  elder  brother,  ?.nd  a  much 
wifer,  though  I  had  not  feea  his  work  till  fome  months 
after  the  publlfnln^  of  the  Coaruler.itions. 
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h\  another  fee  a  great  commoner  draw  forth  even 
a  gouty  right  hand  from  its  fling  in  his  bofom,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  table,  as  the  folemn   pledge  of  his  * 
his  faith,  that  not  a  man  fhould  be  fent  to  Hanover? 

Little  minds  view  every  thing  in  the  Hght  of  par- 
ty :  they  read  only  to  compliment  their  own  fagaci- 
ty  in  finding  out  whether  the  writer  be  for  or  againft 
the  fide  they  efpoufe,  and  think  no  farther.  Is  then 
the  honour  of  a  great  commoner,  or  the  keeping 
three  or  four  Peers  in  their  places,  a  matter  of  high- 
er importance,  than  the  faving  of  our  country  ?  Do 
not  both  parties  know,  and  fecretly  confefs,  that 
the  nation  was  in  the  late  reign  facrificinp;  the  blood 
of  its  fubjeds,  and  exhaufting  its  treafures  even 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  a  quarrel,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  it :  and  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  German 
Princes,  every  one  of  which  have  even  in  this  pre- 
fent  war  been  offering  thcmlelves  to  France  ? 

Did  not  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  declare  that  he 
he  had  negociated  at  Verfailles  and  at  Vienna,  and 
had  agreed  to  lend  the  French  his  troops  ?  *  Did 
not  the  late  Landgrave  at  the  fame  time  fignify  to 
that  court,  ihat  he  defired  nothing  more  ardently  than 
to  attach  himfelf  wholly  to  France  ;  a7id  to  make  a 
treaty  fcr  that  -purpofe.  Offering  to  that  crown,  his 
troops  and  his  vote  at  the  general  and  particular Dyets, 

*  See  his  expoHulatory  letter  to  Prince  Ferdinand  for 
carrying  off  his  fon  from  Hamburgh  againft  his  father's 
confent. 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Empire.  Has^ 
not  this  court  of  Hefle  been  ever  fince  threatning  to 
leave  us,  as  often  as  they  wanted  an  increafe  of  their 
fubfidy  ?  What  eUe  is  the  meaning  of  the  fpring 
treaties  of  the  year  1759,  1760,  and  1761?  Or 
what  lefs  than  this  is  impUed  in  the  reafon  which  has 
been  afligned  for  making  them  :  That  there  was 
danger  of  the  great  enterprizes  then  in  hand  mifcar- 
rying,  if  the  Landgrave's  demands  had  not  been 
comphed  with  ?  Have  we  not  for  three  fprings  fol- 
lowing, fmce  our  German  general  took  the  com- 
mand, feen  enterprizes  formed  by  him  every  one  of 
which  have  milcarried  :  the  firft  it  was  faid  by  his 
own  delay,  the  next  by  that  of  a  Hanoverian  ge- 
neral, and  the  laft  by  the  treachery  of  another  ally, 
who  never  yet  kept  his  faith  with  us  :  and  every 
one  of  which,  if  they  had  fucceeded,  could  not  have 
brought  the  lead  benefit  to  this  country  -,  but  each 
of  them  had  a  diredb  tendency  to  amufe  the  parlia- 
ment then  fitting,  to  exhauft  the  treafury  by  a  drain 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pound  a  month, 
and  to  give  the  German  courts  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  our  neceflities,  and  raife  their 
demands  upon  us. 

Has  not  each  parry,  during  the  late  reign,  fhewn 
but  too  great  a  compliance  in  bringing  the  nation 
into  this  ftate  of  dependence  ?  And  when  the  pub- 
lic has  been  crouching  under  the  prelTure  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  debt,  have  not  each 
F  2  Ihewn 
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Ihewn  themfelves  but  too  ready  to  heap  on  more  to 
the  load,  if  they  could  but  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon 
die  other  ? 

To  talk  of  oeconomy,  whilft  we  perfift  in  the 
fame  ruinous  courfe,  is  only  throwing  dufr  into  the 
people's  eyes.  By  attempting  things  impradicable, 
we  have  been  fubjecllng  ourfelves  to  the  power  of 
foreigners,  whofe  fole  end  is  to  plunder,  and  make 
the  moft  of  us,  and  we  would  then  quarrel  with 
others  for  fuftering  it.  We  give  away  the  public 
treafure  by  millions  in  one  place,  and  then  fend  our 
feconds  down  to  another,  to  make  a  merit  of  ceco- 
jiomy  about  hundreds. 

V\^e  have  multiplied  Commiffaries  without  end 
and  without  ufe.  At  firil  the  pay  of  one  was 
thought  too  much.  We  then  fent  eight,  then  fix 
more,  and  then  three  more  Commiffaries  of  con- 
troul  upon  them.  Vv  hat  has  all  this  done,  but  on- 
ly multiplied  the  expence  r  I  mean  not  here  to  lay 
blam.e  upon  any  one,  but  rather  to  com-mend.  The 
combined  force  of  both  parts  of  the  adminiftration 
was  exerted  this  fummer,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ex- 
orbitant abufes  in  the  expence  of  forage  and  extra- 
ordinaries  Able  men  were  fought  out  for  the  em- 
ployment of  CommiiTaries  of  Controul.  Very  fenfible 
and  difcerning  men  refufed  the  offer  ;  I  doubt  not 
but  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  accepted  it,  have 
have  done  their  utmoft  in  the  public  fervice.     What 

has 
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has  been  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ?  The  German  ar- 
my this  year  has  been  lefs  numerous,  and  more  ex- 
penfive  than  the  foregoing.  What  can  be  done  in  a 
ruined  country,  where  all  hate  us,  and  all,  from 
the  head  to  the  lowett,  are  in  a  combination  to  im- 
pofe  upon  us  ?  What  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  fervice, 
in  which  no  one  Prince  upon  earth  has  any  com- 
mon caufe  with  us ;  where  our  allies,  and  even  our 
Generals  are  all  hired  by  their  penfions,  and  have 
not  the  leaft  concern  for  any  one  thing  belonging  to 
us  but  our  money. 

Men   may    feek   to  get  a  name  by   talking  of 
oeconomy    in    the     public    hearing ;    but  if    they 
defire  to  do  good,  let  them  apply  their  cure  to  the 
part  where  the   evil  grows,   and  plead   for   ceco- 
nomy  in   thofe   courts,  whofe  fole  aim  hitherto  has 
been  to  improve  every  advantage   over  us,  which 
our  neceffities  furniflied  them  with.     But  to  talk  in 
public  of  oeconomy,  after  having  privately  laid  us 
at  the  mercy  of  a  German  chancery,  is  infuking  the 
nation  in  its  diftrefs,  inftead  of  relieving  it.       'Tis 
the   mode  and   the  feat  of  the   war  (as  was  very 
juftly  obferved)   which    muft    be   changed,    if  we 
really  mean  to  confult  oeconomy.    'Tis  the  bringing 
it  from  the  land  to  the  fea  ;  from  Germany  to  the 
French  Weft  Indies,  which  muft  fhew  a  real  pub- 
lic concern.     But  to  plead  for  a  German  war,   and 
then  to  talk   of  oeconomy,  is  firft  creating  an  in- 
curable  evil,   and  then  feeking  a  merit  of  calling 
out  for  a  remedy. 

I  have 
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.  I  have  for  the  reader's  fatisfadlion,  extracted  from 
the  Votes  the  feveral  grants  for  the  hire  and  pay  of 
our  German  army  for  the  year  1 760  *.  From  it  the 
expence  of  our  Heffian  troops  appears  to  be  fo  ex- 
orbitantly great,  as  would  have  been  incredible  if 
we  did  not  fee  the  account. 

The  grand  objeflion  againft  fending  our  national 
troops  abroad  in  all  former  wars  has  been  this,  that 
v/e  could  hire  a  number  of  foreign  troops  for  half  the 
money  which  our  own  would  coft  us  :  But  fo  much 
is  the  value  of  Engliflimen  now  funk,  that  we  give 
for  a  Heffian  foldier  double  the  price  of  a  Britifli 
one.  Nay,  fo  extremely  improvident  have  we  been, 
that  v;e  pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  twenty-two 
thoufand  Heflians  than  the  price  of  forty- three  thou- 
fand  Wolfenbutlers  and  Brunfwickers,  or  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  Ruffians  f.  Yet,  at  that  very 
time,  when  in  our  treaties  we  were  thus  prodigal  of 
the  public  treafure,  the  defenders  of  them  were  per- 
petually declaiming  about  ceconomy. 

There  are  many  among  us,  who  are  often  talking 
of  the  expence  of  the  militia.  Vv'hy  thefe  county 
troops  fliould  not  be  as  good,  and  deferve  as  much 
as  any  other,  I  confefs  I  don't  fee,  Thofe  men  at 
leaft  ought  to  think  well  of  them,  who  trufl  them 
with  our  chief  defence  at  home,  while  they  are  fend- 
ing our  national  troops  to  fight  for  a  foreign  inter- 
eft 
t  See  Page  2S. 
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eft  in  Germany.  I  have  caft  up  the  Turns  voted 
for  the  mihtia-fervice  for  the  year  1760^  and  all 
put  together  amount  to  472,833  1.  is,  4d.  The 
reader  may  fee  them  in  the  margin  *. 

Buthowjuftly  foever  this  objedlion  of  greater 
cxpence  may  He  againft  a  miUtia,  thofe  gentlemen 
furely  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  make  it  from  any  real 
concern  for  their  country,  who  can  quietly  fee  and 
vote  for  the  fending  more  than  double  that  fum  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  maintain  litde  more  than  half 
the  number  of  foreigners.  Will  any  man  hereafter 
talk  of  the  expence  of  the  militia,  when  we  give 
more  money  for  German  Boors,  than  an  equal  num- 
ber of  militia  would  coft,  if  they  had  every  man 
the  pay  of  an  enfign  ? — Will  a  Britifh  parliament 
rate  the  fervice  of  a  German  common  foldier,  equal 

to 

*  1759,  November  6th,  For  the  militia  in 
South  Britain  and  two  Scotch  bat- 
talions for  122  days,  from  25th 
December,  1759,10  25th  April, 
1760  102006     4    8 

1760,  April  28th,  For  militia  in  England 

and  Scotland  to  24th  0£t.  1760  260104  16     8 

For  cloathing  of  Ditto  fur  the  year 

1760         30>722     O     o 

May  4th,    For  unembodied  militia  to   the 

25th  March,  1761         8o,oco     o     o 

47  =  .833     I     4 
*  One  quarter  of  this  ftiould  be  dedmSted. 
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to  that  of  an  Englifh  officer,  merely  becaufc  he  is 
not  fighting  for  England. 

The  reader  will  naturally  fufpefl  that  the  6c,ooo  1. 
for  bringing  the  Landgrave  home  is  charged  twice  : 
but  1  have  charged  it  no  oftener  than  it  is  voted.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  public  has  credit  given  it,  by 
the  return  of  either  of  them.  Nor  could  it  be  intended 
to  be  returned  for  that  year.  The  fixty  thoufand 
for  the  year  1760,  was  voted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seffions,  December  i8th,  1759,  the  feparate 
article  promifing  an  indemnification,  was  not  made 
till  the  next  April,  and  the  protocoll,  which  de- 
termined the  fum,  which  this  reafonable  fuccour 
fhould  amount  to,  was  not  figned  till  the  3d  of 
May,    1 761. 

What  then  is  it  which  the  nation  gains  by  the 
claufe  (comprehending  in  this  fum  the  extraordinary  Cub' 
ffdy?)  I  anfwer  .words,  and  nothing  elfe.  The  Land- 
grave had  received  his  fixty  thoufand  pounds  for  the 
year  1760  ;  he  Jioped  to  make  a  new  demand  of  a 
reafonable  fuccour  for  the  French  ravages  in  the 
year  1761,  and  he  is  content  to  renounce  the  claim 
of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  hereafter,  in  order  tointitle 
himfelf  tr^  afk  of  us  four  times  that  fum. 

Other's  perhaps  may  object  to   the  making  thefe 

Heffians  debtor  to  one  fourth  of  the  chai-ge  of  forage 

and  extraordinaries  ;  but  their  original  number  of 

twenty-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four  is  a  quar- 

I  ter 


GRANTS  for  the  hire  of  forelgnMops  for  the  year  1760, 


1760.  Feb.  11.    Fop  looi  light  hoffe  (H; 

April.,.    Fo,   J    ,lllit]     >"""'■"'='<- 


To  facilitate  the  means  by  which  the  moil  fercnc  Li 

may  again  fix  his  rcfidence  in  his  own  dominion! 

For  4  Squadrons  of  HelTian  hunters  and  hulTars 

For  a  farther  augmentation  of  Heflian  horfe  and  fi 

,   For  a  reafonablc  fuccour  in  money  for  damage  dont 

French    in    HelTe,   during    the    year   1760,    fettlet 

110,000 1,    to   be  paid    immediately,    and 


,  April  29.  For 


505  horfe 


This  is  a  corps  f 
deferters  from 
many  will  owf 
759.  Dec.  17.   TotheKingof  Pruffia 
759,  Nov.  27.  For  57,294  EngiiQi  troops, 


ing   ihofe   in    Gcln; 
383'748 
For  24,coo  Britifti  troops  in  Germany,   reckoned  onl)> 

one  third  of  the  above  number        — ^- 

For  forage  and  extraordinaries  admitted  the  lail  fcfiios 
have  been         ■  ■  - 


,  Sept.  30.  For  the  ordinary  of  the  ordnance  for  the 


)  An  augmentation  to  theKing*: 
*■   of  five  battalions,  confuting 
^    of   101  horfe  and  ;oo  foot 
d  to  be  compofed  of  all 
JI  fer\iccE,  which  as  no  country  inG( 
them,  is  called  the  Britannic  legiot. 


F  the  ordnance  for  the  5    j^Q^j^g 


For  the  extraordinaries  of  the  ordnance  of?      .e  ,  ,^     .    „ 
_5  4*0,449    4  9 

656,645    s    3 


the  land- fervice  in  1760 
The  proportion  of  this,  chargeable  to  the  Gci 


1  afcertained. 

,  Dec.    g.    For  tranfport-fcrvicc,  and  vifiualling  land-^ 

forces,   from  the  ill  Oft.  175910   theC    479035 

30th  Sept.  1760         3 

For  one  whole  year's  pay  of  the  HelEaal 
troops,  which  the  nation  is  bound  for  ( 
at  ihe  end  yf  the  war,  by  the  treaty  f 
of  the  1(1  April,    1760.  J 

Feb.  17.  To  the  Hnnoverian  chancery  of  war  for  •% 
bread,  forage  and  firewood,  furniftiedX 
to  the  I-IclTuri  troops  in  the  year  i757» 
and  1758,  being  only  the  ballance  ofQ 
a  much  larger  fum         336,479  14     i^ 

[  To  face  page  38.  ] 
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ter  of  the  army  •,  and  the  noble  Lord,  who  by  his 
office  muft  have  been  the  beft  acquainted  with  their 
leveral  returns,  informed  his  hearers  that  he  believed 
that  the  Heflians  were  as  compieat  as  t!ie  feveral 
other  corps;  15310,573  pounds  therefore,  divided 
by  16000,  give  an  allowance  of  8 1  1.  i8d.  3d. 
a  man.  The  odd  money  will  make  up  for  the 
greater  pay  of  the  officers,  and  leave  eighty  pounds 
a  man  for  the  common  foldiers.  So  hardly  has 
the  nation  been  ground  between  our  negotiators  and 
our  allies.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of 
their  expence  to  us.  I  have  inferred  in  the  account 
an  article  of  336,479].  14  s.  id.  for  bread  and 
forage,  and  for  wood  to  the  Heffians,  but  have  not 
added  it ;  becaufe  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
account  of  the  year  1 760,  but  of  two  foregoing 
years :  'tis  here  inferted  only  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  arrears  which  the  nation  has  to  expedt 
to  be  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  war.  *Tis 
faid  that  there  are  many  fuch  articles.  One  very 
extraordinary  one,  to  the  amount  of  fome  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  appears  in  the  Heffian  treaty 
for  the  year  1760,  by  which  the  public  is  bound 
to  give  the  Landgrave  a  year's  pay  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  have  read  over  a  dozen  fubfidy  treaties 
made  fmce  the  Revolution,  nut  one  of  which  has 
any  fuch  article.  The  moft  v.'hich  has  ever  been 
given  at  difmiflion  has  been  a  month's  pay.  But  our 
-great  Minifter,  whofe  only  meafure  of  greatnefs  in  his 
plans,  fecms  to  have  been  the  greatnefs  of  expence, 
G  has 
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has  given  to  the  Landgrave  no  lefs  than  twelve 
months  pay.     Yet  fo  implicitly  was  the  laft  parlia- 
ment  guided,  that  the  public  feems  never  to  have, 
taken  notice  of  k. 

The  number  of  thefe  troops,  it  is  now  faid,  is 
eight  or  nine  thoufand  men  deficient :  if  fo,  they 
are  not  a  more  numerous  body  than  the  clergy 
of  this  ifland,  I  have  now  before  me  an  eftimate 
of  the  prefent  value  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  livings 
in  the  ifland  ;  and  after  cafting  up  the  amount  of 
the  incomes  of  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  Deans,  Arch- 
deacons, Prebendaries,  Reftors,  and  Vicars,  the 
value  of  the  whole,  with  that  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land thrown  into  it,  is  two  hundred  thoufand  pound 
Jefs  than  the  fum  which  is  fent  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  maintain  fixteen  thoufand  Heflians.  Can  we 
think  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  devoting  his  life  to 
the  duties  of  his  cure,  and  maintaining  his  family 
for  forty  pound  a  year ;  and  then  think  of  our 
fpending  twice  that  fum  upon  a  common  foldier  ? 
Will  the  fathers  of  our  church  concur  in  voting  the 
fervice  of  a  Heffian  Boor  in  Germany  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  the  labours  of  two  EngHlh  Curates  ? 

If  the  whole  number  of  his  Majefty's  fubjefls  in 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  plantations  be  reckoned 
at  eleven  millions,  ten  millions  at  leaft  of  thefe 
confift  of  people,  who  have  not  forty  pound  a  year 
to  fpend  upon  themfelves.  Yet  fo  highly  do  we 
rate  the  fervice  of  our  German  mercenaries,  as  to 
fet  the  meaneft  of  them  upon  the  rank  of  our  lower 

gentry. 
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gentry.  "Wherein  had  the  whole  poor  of  Britain 
offended,  or  what  had  an  Enghfh  day-labourei* 
done  againft  the  late  parliament,  that  when  he  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow  can  earn  but  a  fhilling  a  day,  he 
ihould  have  even  that  fmall  pittance  taxed,  to 
maintain  a  foreigner  of  his  own  rank  at  fourfhillings 
and  fix-pence  a  day  ? — Will  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  Commons  of  England  go  on  with  fo  unequal 
a  diftribution  of  the  public  treafure  ? 

In  the  laft  war,  "  his  Britannic  Majefty  purcha- 
"  fed  the  prefervatlon  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
*'  which  was  effeded  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
"  pelle,  with  the  blood  of  his  fubjedls,  and  by 
*'  means  of  the  mod   important  conquefts  of  his 

*'  Crown.'* ^Thefe  are    not  my  words,  but  his 

late  Majefty's  *.  In  the  language  of  an  admired 
politician,  "  he  lavifhed  his  treafure,  and  his  troops, 
"  and  facrificed  the  intereft  of  his  kingdoms  to 
'*  reinftate  that    Princefs  in   the   pofieffion  of  the 

*'  inheritance  of  her  fachers  f."- Does  any  one 

doubt,  but  that  we  (hall  equally  condemn  ourfelves 
a  year  after  the  next  peace,  if  we  fliould  make 
the  like  facrifices  to  another  German  Prince  i  who 
probably  never  had  it  in  his  will,  certainly  ne- 
ver can  have  it  in  his  power,  to  do  to  the  Crown  of 
Britain  any  the  Icaft  fervice  ? 

*  See  the  Memorial  of  the  Elector  of  Brunfwick  to  the 
Diet  of  the  Empire,  in  November,  1758. 
+  The  King  of  Pruffia's  Expofilion  of  the  Motives. 
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Are  we  then  to  break  our  faith  with  him  ?  No. 
Let  us  faithfully  perform  every  thing  which  our 
treaties  oblige  us  to,  and  that  we  may  do  without 
being  ruined  for  iiim.  We  have,  'tis  true,  by 
fuch  a  treaty  as  no  age  can  produce  an  inftance  of, 
bound  ourlelves  not  to  make  a  peace  without  him, 
upon  the  fingle  condition  that  he  will  accept  of  our 
money  :  But  there  is  no  treaty  fubfifting  between 
the  two  crowns,  which  obliges  us  to  keep  a  fin- 
gle Englifh  brigade  in  Germany,  nor  to  continue 
his  fubfidy  beyond  the  prefent  month.  None,  I 
mean,  of  thole  which  have  been  laid  before  par- 
liament. But  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  thefe  only, 
that  all  grants  have  been  made  of  the  publick 
treafure  -,  and  no  minifter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
ever  been  fo  great,  as  to  avow  the  having  firft  bound 
the  nation  by  one  treaty,  and  then  deceived  it  by 
laying  another  before  parliament. 

I  have  caft  up  all  the  fums  which  were  granted 
by  parliament  fur  the  German  fervice,  from  the 
year  1720  to  1740.  I  don't  mean  thofe  which 
the  minifter  of  that  time  allowed  to  be  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  Electorate  ;  for  he  would  have  been 
impeached,  if  he  had  avowed  the  fending  any  thing 
thither ;  but  of  all  thofe  grants,  which  his  oppofers 
objeded  againft,  as  intended  to  ferve  an  Hanove- 
rian interefl :  I  mean  the  grants  for  fubfidies  and 
foreign  forces ;  and  votes  of  confidence,   to  concert 

mea- 
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ineafures  with  foreign  powers :  all  thefe  added  to- 
gether amount  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  to 
2,793,825!.  2  s.  6d.  Thefe  were  the  mighty 
fums,  which  let  out  fuch  torrents  of  eloquence ; 
and  employed  the  whole  force  and  vigour  of  that 
numerous  patriotic  band,  who  have  ennobled  them- 
felves  by  their  oppofition.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
offer  in  defence  ot  giving  a  fingle  fhilling  for  Ger- 
man purpofes.  But  light  lie  our  cenfures  upon  his 
allies,  who,  by  fuch  fmaller  facrifices  of  about  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pound  a  year,  could  footh  the  very  lau- 
dable prejudices  of  our  German  Kings  for  their  native 
country,  and  keep  the  kingdom  in  peace.  Well 
have  thefe  patriots  lived  to  embalm  his  memory, 
who  can  now  readily  concur,  and  vote  at  lead  if 
not  write,  for  our  fpending  upon  a  German  fervice 
twice  the  fum  in  one  year,  v/hich  he  fpent  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  twenty.  The  thoughtlefs  multi- 
tude have  a  ready  reply  to  make  to  this :  That  zvas 
a  time  of  peace ;  this  is  a  time  of  war.  But  they 
themfelves  are  too  wary  difputants,  to  afJign  that  as 
an  excufe,  which  makes  the  principal  aggravation 
of  their  fault.  They  will  not  iay,  that  our  being 
engaged  in  a  war  of  our  own,  which  cofts  us  fix 
millions  a  year,  can  be  a  reafon  why  we  fhould  run 
into  another  war,  which  is  not  our  own  j  or  can 
the  better  enable  us  to  fpend  fix,  feven,  and  eight 
millions  more  upon  a  German  one. 

I  mean 
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I  mean  not  to  offend,  and  therefore  doubt  not 
the  being  forgiven  :  But  in  the  debates  of  the  year 
1732,  upon  the  dangers  of  a  ftanding  army  (of  ' 
feventeen  thoufand  men,  whereas  our  prefent 
Englifh  army  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  feven- 
teen thoufand  men,)  I  meet  with  the  following  paf- 
fage,  which  I  fhall  be  excufed  the  quoting,  as  I 
intend  it  only  to  point  out  the  extreme  lengths 
•which  we  are  going  :  Mr.  P y  very  truly  ad- 
ded. That  the  reafon  why  a  Briti/b  army  cojis  the 
fuhlick  more  than  a  foreign  one,  was  the  greater  pro- 
^portion  of  officers.  And  that  fixty  thoufand  men  might 
he  maintained  in  Germany  for  the  fame  money  that 
maintained  eighteen  thoufand  in  Great  Britain:  and 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  twelve  thoufand 
Heffians  in  the  government's  pay  were  maintained  for 
much  lefs  than  they  cojt  the  nation  yearly.  *  How 
would  the  great  men  then  on  the  ftage  have  looked 
upon  each  other,  could  it  then  have  been  known 
that  we  Ihould  fee  the  time,  when  the  converfe  of 
this  propofition  would  become  true ;  and  that  we 
fhould  actually  vote  as  much  money  to  maintain 
eighteen  thoufand  Heffians  in  Germany,  as  fixty 
thoufand  Englilhmen  coft  us  in  Great  Britain : 
yet  this  is  the  ftate  of  our  prefent  Britifh  and  Hef- 
fian  eftablifhment.  f 


*  Rapin's  Contin. 


1.        s.     d. 


t  1759,  Nov.  27.  For  57,294. 

Englifti  troops     -      -     -      -     1,383,748     o     O 
16,000  Heffians  coll    (page  28)      -      1,310,573     o     o 
befide  the  one  year's  pay. 
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"What  did  we  not  hear  from  the  next  fett  of 
patriots,  of  Hanover  councils,  Hanover  fteerage, 
and  a  Hanover  rudder.  Yet  we  have  now  literal- 
ly freighted  a  veflel  with  Britifh  gold,  and  fent  fliip, 
freight,  rudder  and  all  to  Hanover.  The  found  of 
millions  is  grown  familiar  to  us,  and  they  who  re- 
gard not  accounts,  may  perhaps  weigh  our  expen-^ 
ces  in  the  lump.  I  fpeak  not  upon  guefs,  but  on 
ftri6t  calculation.  The  bed:  built  fliip  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  will  not  carry  the  weight  of  pure  gold, 
which  this  whole  war  has  cofl:  us.  Happily  for  us 
the  national  vefTel,  beyond  all  expedation,  has  proved 
to  be  of  a  greater  burden  :  but  with  fo  rich  a  cargo 
on  float,  who  does  not  tremble  for  the  voyage  ?  Or 
who  of  us  can  think  fo  defperately,  as  to  go  on  to 
try  how  many  more  tons  are  wanting  to  fink  it  ? 

That  whole  fyftem  of  Europe,  by  which  all  the 
other  dates  were  united  in  guarding  againftthe  powers 
of  France  ;  thofe  grand  alliances  by  which  Britain 
gained  fo  many  real  vidlories  on  the  continent,  and 
to  which,  as  I  fhall  prefently  obferve,  it  once  en- 
tirely owed  its  fecurity,  are  now  no  longer  to  be  ho- 
ped for.  I  have  in  the  Confiderations  hitherto  rea- 
foned  upon  there  being  ftill  fubfifting  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  a  common 
intereft  to  preferve  it :  becaule  every  argument  for 
our  concerning  ourfelves  with  the  wars  of  the  con- 
tinent muft  fuppofe  it. 

So 
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So  long  as  this  concern  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  was  fubfifting  in  the  minds  of  the  chief 
ftates  of  it,  it  was  certainly  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  ^ 
keep  up  that  additional  foreign  guard  againft  our 
moft  dangerous  rival ;  but  now  the  feveral  powers 
of  the  continent,  and  all  the  German  courts  are  fo 
totally  disjointed,  and  we  have  been  fo  long  making 
ourfelves  parties  in  their  feparate  quarrels,  that  there 
is  not  the  lead  hope  of  feeing  any  general  union  of 
Europe  againft  the  French  :  nay,  we  have  been  fo 
long  afifedling  to  fhew  our  riches  and  influence,  and 
have  by  turns  made  every  power  in  Europe  fo  much 
our  enemies,  that  they  feem  to  be  as  jealous  of  us,  as 
of  France ;  and  inftead  of  our  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  and  France,  they  are  now 
watching  for  it  between  France  and  us.  Tho'  there- 
fore that  old  principle  that  Britain  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  continent,  was  certainly  wrong,  while 
the  ftates  of  it  were  really  united  with  us  and  with 
each  other ;  yet  now  that  all  the  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent have  renounced  lis,  it  is  as  certainly  right. 
We  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  they  will 
have  no  concern  with  us,  except  only  to  take  our 
money,  to  do  their  own  bufinefs  with  it.  Now 
therefore  Britain  muft  itfelf  provide  for  its  own 
fecurity.  Its  fafety  againft  France  depends,  under 
providence,  fingly  upon  its  own  arm. 

By  the  diftraftlons,  which  the  French  encourag- 
ed the   King  of  Pruffia  to  raife  in  the  Empire  du- 
2  ring 
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ring  the  laft  war  -,  by  our  forcing  the  Emprefs  Queen 
into  the  arms  of  France  in  this  war  :  and  by  deriving 
the  French  forces  into  Handcrs,  in  the  Ja(t  war,  and 
thereby  dripping  our  natural  allies  of  their  bed  guard 
there,  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe  is  now  changed. 
The  barrier  itfelf  as  well  as  the  barrier  treaty  is  now 
no  more  -,  Holland  is  now  fo  expofed  to  France,  that 
the  Dutch  dare  not  alTift  us,  if  they  were  ever  fo 
well  affefled  to  us.  Britain's  whole  fecurity  there- 
fore againft  an  invafion  now  rells  upon  the  one 
fmgle  defence  of  her  fleets.  The. maintaining  of  that 
fuperiority,  and  preventing  the  French  marine  from 
ever  rifing  again  to  an  equality  with  ours,  is  now 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  double  the  importance 
which  it  ever  was  of  before :  It  concerns  our  very 
being.  We  have  'tis  true  at  prcfent  beat  them  :  tho' 
with  fuch  an  immenfe  increafe  of  debt,  and  fuch  a 
mortgage  on  our  induftry,  as  mufl:  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  our  trade  after  the  peace,  and  long  difable  us 
for  any  future  war.  Alarming  confidcrations  to 
every  thoughtful  man  !  However,  the  enemies  navy 
is  now  happily  broken.  But  can  any  man  fay,  if 
we  (hould  be  forced  to  give  up  our  conquefts,  and 
leave  their  fillicry  and  fugar  I  {lands  intire,  to  what 
height  an  able  minifl;ry,  and  a  ten  years  peace,  may 
raife  it.  Men  may  be  a>  fanguine  as  they  plcafe,  and 
think,  after  we  have  beaten  them  once,  that  we  mud  * 
always  do  fo.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  abate  i.  ur  conti- 
dence,   to   recollect  that   in   Fving   Charles's    time, 

H  Fra:K<: 
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France  in  the  Dutch  war  had  only  one  (hip  in  our 
feas  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet ;  that  was  the  whole  na- 
val force  they  had  in  Bred.  They  afterwards  , 
brought  round  from  the  Mediterranean  fifteen  fmall 
Ihips  under  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  which  did  nothing. 
Yet  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Lewis 
the  XiVth  raifed  a  fleet  of  fixty  line  of  battle  Ihips  i 
and  in  the  year  1690,  the  French  marine  was  grown 
to  fuch  a  heighth  as  to  beat  the  united  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  off  Beachy-Head  ;  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer  their  fleet  remained  fole  mailers 
of  the  channel,  and  adually  lay  hovering  over  us, 
with  all  ourcoafl:  expofed  to  them.  Then  Britain 
owed  its  ftcurity  only  to  its  alliances  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  French  troops  were  engaged  on  their 
dift^ant  frontiers  aigainft:  the  united  force  of  Germa- 
ny, Spain,  and  Savoy  :  and  the  battle  of  Flerus 
had  fo  broken  their  army  in  Flanders,  that  they 
could  not  draw  off  their  troops  and  form  an  army 
to  invade  us.  But  this  is  a  means  of  deliverance 
v;hich  we  mud  never  hope  for  again  :  Surely  then 
it  becomes  us  to  look  to  our  own  fecurity,  rather 
than  that  of  difl:ant  countries  which  we  have  no 
concern  with.  The  two  nations  are  now  brought  to 
fuch  a  fl:ate,  that  a  great  fuperiority  in  our  naval 
force  is  necefiary  to  our  very  being:  Providence  has 
put  it  in  our  power  for  ever  to  fecure  that  fuperi- 
ority, and  nothing  but  the  mofl  fatal  attachment  to 
Germany  can  prevent  it. 

I  By 
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By  the  treaty  of  Clofter- Seven  the  fir  ft  German 
war  was  brought  to  an  end.     England  was  abfo- 
Jutely  releafed  from  all  concern  with  it  by  the  ex- 
prefs  afl  of  all  the  German  parties.     Now  there- 
fore we  are  engaged  in  two  wars,  which  are  totally 
diftin(5l   from   each  other:    a  Britifh  war,   and  a 
German  war :    a  war  of  neceffity,  and   a  war  of 
choice :    a  war  of  acquifition,    and  a   war  of  ex- 
pence.     The  very  laudable  prejudices  of  the  late 
reign,  the  interefted  views  of  courtiers,  and  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  particular  planters,  have  joint- 
ly confpired  to  make  us  confound  thefe   two  wars 
with  each  other  :    and  the  want  of  diftinouifhino- 
them  has  betrayed  us  into   an   expence  of  forty 
millions,  to  ruin   Germany,  and  to  ferve   no  one 
good  Britifli  purpofe,  nor  indeed  to   ferve  the  in- 
tcreft  of  any  one  court  in  Germany,  except  that  of 
Berlin.     Now  that  the  French   navy  is  deftroyed, 
there  is  not  any  the  leaft  connefticn   between  our 
Britifh  war  and  our  German  one.     They  are  as  fe- 
parable  from    each  other  as  any  two  wars  which 
England  can  be  engaged  in.     As  diftinft  as  a  Spa- 
nifh  war  and  a  Swedifli.     Make  but  this  difiinflion, 
and    the  national  intereft   will    immediately    point 
out  what  ought  to  be  done.     Party  men  on  each 
fide  choofe  to  confound   thefe  two  together,  each 
that  they  may  find  a  pretence  to  condemn  the  con- 
dud  of  their  adverfaries,  and  to  jullify  their  own. 

We  muft  have  a  peace,  fays  the  one  party  among 

us  •,  the  expence   of  the  war  will    ruin   us.     We 
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have  money  enough,  fays   another  party  ;    people 
are  as  ready  to  lend,   as  the  government  to  borrow  ; 
don't  let  us  make  an  ignominious   peace.     Both  of 
thefe  Ipeak    truth  of  one  war,    and  falfely  of  the 
other.     Neither  regard  their  country  only,  or  they 
would  make   the   necefiary  diftindtion.     Do   they, 
who  fay  we  muft  have  a  peace,  really  wilh  to  fave 
the  nation  from  the  ruinous  expence  it  is  now  at  ? 
"Why  then  do  they  not  do  it  ?  Inllead  of  looking 
to  our  enemies  for  a  peace,  let  us  make  it  for  our- 
felves.     ^:id   opus  ejl  votis  faofe  iife  felicem.     In- 
llead of  wifhing  for  a  peace,  let  us  call  home  our 
troops,  and  there  is  a  peace.     Let  us  only  flop  the 
voluntary  free  gifts  which  we  are  every  year  mak- 
ing to  our  allies,  over  and  above  what  any  one  of 
them  can  pretend  the  leafl:  right  of  treaty  to,  and 
from  that   mom.ent  the   German  war  ceafes,   and 
there  is  a  peace.     The  war  of  acquifition,  if  our 
enemies  v/ill  not  treat  with  us,  may  go  on,  if  we 
choofe  it;  but  the  war  of  expence  will  be  at  an  end. 
Brltifh  blood  wiil  be  r:o  longer  fhed,  and  Britilh 
treafure  will  then  be  fpent  only  upon  Britifh  fub- 
jects.     Not  thrown  away  in  Germany  merely   to 
prevent  our  conquering  too  faft,  and  to  keep  us 
bleeding  there  till  we  are  lov/er'd  enough  to  accept 
of  any  peace  which  our  enemies  will  grant  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  thofe  men,  who  clamour 
againft  making  a  bad  peace,  really  mean  that  we 

fhould 
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fhould  make  a  good  one  ?  Why  then  do  they  not 
addrefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  expence,  which 
they  know  muft  at  laft  force  us  into  a  bad  one  ? 
Or  why  do  they  not  purfue  our  war  of  acquifition 
only,  which  every  one  fees  muft  be  the  direft  means 
of  forcing  our  enemies  to  grant  us  a  good  one  ? 

In  fhort,  if  Britain  be  a  free  and  independent 
fovereignty.  Providence  has  now  put  it  in  our 
power  to  fupport  our  own  war  as  long  as  we  pleafe ; 
and  bring  our  enemies  to  what  terms  we  pleafe, 
which  1  hope  will  always  be  moderate  ones.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  country  is  made  only  for 
the  defence  of  another,  which  it  cannot  protect,  we 
muft  then  itriiggle  on  a  little  longer,  till  our  money 
or  our  patience  fhall  be  exhaufted  -,  but  the  terms 
of  peace  will  be  of  our  enemy's  prefcribing,  and 
not  ours ;  and  our  enemies  will,  after  that,  ever 
hold  us  in  thraldom,  with  the  fear  of  evils,  which 
they  know  we  muft  not  fufFer,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent. 

To  tell  us  that  this  is  to  be  the  laft  year  of  the 
war,  and  attempt  to  comfort  us  with  the  notion 
that  our  enemies  are  bankrupt,  and  come  to  ruin, 
is  only  taking  advantage  of  our  ignorance,  and  de- 
ceiving us  to  our  own. 

For  three  winters  following,  we  have  been  told 
the  fame  thing.     France   after  the  battle  of  Mifi- 

den 
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den  was  finking,  Jhe  knows  h  erf  elf  finking ;  this  is  the 
laf  effon  of  a  dying  power,  the  convulfions  of  deaths 
Yet  we  have  found  her  every  fummer  in  Germany 
to  be  in  (Ironger  vigour  than  ourfelves.  Perhaps  ' 
it  will  be  faid,  that  the  next  campaign  will  certainly 
U  the  laft.  And,  iffo;  it  may  be  worth  all  the 
reit :  and  it  is  pity  to  lofe  a  llieep  for  a  penny- 
wojth  of  tar  An  elegant  author  indeed  will  not 
exprefs  himftif  in  fuch  uncourtly  terms  :  but  fup- 
pole  that,  hereafter,  inftead  of  homely  proverb, 
we  jdiould  hear  the  fame  fentiment  drefled  out  in 
bold -poetical  phrafes,  beautiful  allufions,  full  flow- 
ering metaphors,  and  metonymies  fnooting  out  of 
them,  would  that  make  the  fentiment  at  all  the  more 
true  ?  All  thefe  flowers  of  rhetoric  would  make  a 
very  elegant  nofegay  for  an  Englifli  audience  to 
Imell  to : — but  a  Frenchman  won't  die  of  them. 
Nor  is  the  war  at  all  the  nearer  being  brought  to  a 
happy  iflfue,  for  our  amufing  ourfelves  with  the 
ilringing  of  fimiles. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  hot  and  cold 
may  be  blown  by  the  fame  breath.  Can  any 
man  ferioufly  think,  that  we  are  the  lafl  mo- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  French  war,  and  the 
next  in  the  eve  of  a  Spanilh.  If  the  Spaniards 
will  begin  with  us,  muft  they  not  be  well  afiTured 
that  the  French  are  not  going  to  end  with  us 
yet. 

The 
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The  nation  is  now  threatened  with  a  Spanifh  war. 
God  forbid  that  we  (hould  court  it ;  but  if  we  are  an 
hberty  to  purfueonly  the  Britilh  intereft,  we  can  have 
no  reafon  to  fear  it.  Were  the  French  marine  in  its 
full  vigour,  fuch  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jaft  war,  and  of  this,  and  fuch  as  it  will  be 
againft  the  next  war,  if  we  now  neglefl  the  proper 
means  to  fecure  ourfelves  ;  the  addition  of  the  Spa- 
nifh marine  to  it,  would  in  that  cafe  be  a  jufl:  ground 
of  concern  :  but  can  thofe  men  really  fear  a  Spanifh 
war  ;  in  which,  now  that  the  marine  of  Spain  mufl 
be  unfupported  by  that  of  France,  we  can  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  and  muft  have  every  thing  to  hope 
for  -,  and  yet  wantonly  run  the  nation  into  an 
expence  of  ten  millions  for  a  German  quarrel,  in 
which  we  have  not  the  leaft  concern,  and  from 
which  not  the  leafl  good  can  refult  to  Britain  ? 
Can  men  be  really  afraid  of  meeting  a  weaker 
power  than  ourfelves  at  fea  ;  and  yet  go  to  Germa- 
ny to  feek  out  a  power  at  land,  which  is  in  icle!f 
flronger  than  we,  and  is  fupportcd  by  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  befide  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  any  man,  who  thinks  a 

Spanifh  war  unavoidable,  pcrfifl  even  fingly  to  ad- 

vife  the  charging  O-irlelves  with  new  expences,  even 

in  thofe  parts  of  a  German  war  which  are  avoidable, 

and  which  we  may  indifputably  with  good  taith  re- 

fufe. 
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But  fay  others :  Though  it  may  have  been  wrong 
at  firfl;  to  have  entered  into  fuch  engagements,  yet 
it  is  one  thing  to  begin,  and  another  to  go  on.  Not, 
unlefs  the  nation  be  bound  by  any  treaty  to  continue 
in  that  wrong  courfe,  otherwife  that  which  was 
wrong  done  the  firft  time,  cannot  become  right  by 
being  done  a  fecond  time.  So  far  as  the  public 
itands  bound  by  any  exprefs  covenant,  fo  far  (if  it 
be  not  ruinous  j  or  beyond  our  ftrength)  we  mud  go 
on :  but  in  every  other  cafe,  it  has  always  been 
thought  a  mark  of  wifdom  to  recover  a  falfe  ftep, 
rather  than  to  repeat  it.  Apply  this  to  a  prefent 
inftance,  which  m.ufl:  probably  come  this  year  be- 
fore Parliament.  By  the  feparate  article  of  the  trea- 
ty with  the  Landgrave,  of  the  ift  April,  176c,  as 
the  account  is  liquidated  by  the  protocol  ofi76i,  we 
have  paid  to  the  Landgrave  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  down,  and  have  engaged  to  pay 
him  fifty  thoufand  m.ore  for  the  two  fucceeding years. 
But  fhould  the  Landgrave  come  another  year  with 
a  fecond  demand,  and  refufe  to  let  his  troops  march 
without  another  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pound,  does  any  treaty  oblige  us  to  do  fo  wrong 
a  thing  a  fecond  time .''  The  firft  treaty  may  have 
been  m.ade  through  inadvertence  ;  but  he  who  knows 
it  to  have  been  wrong,  and  yet  makes  a  fecond,  is 
felf- condemned.  Should  the  true  reafon  be  :  fuch 
an  one  has  bade  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand, 
therefore  I  mufl:  bid  as  much  j  that  is  the  nation's 

mif- 
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misfortune.  But  no  man's  underftanding  will  there* 
fore  fay  that  wrong  repeated  becomes  right.  Two 
negatives  here  don't  make  an  aifirmative,  but  vehe- 
mencius  negant.  If  wrong  done  once,  is  wrong  -, 
wrong  done  twice,  is  twice  as  wrong.  No  man 
can  fay,  let  me  reap  the  benefit  of  doing  wrong, 
and  let  others  bear  the  blame  of  it,  for  having  done 
fo  before  :  nor  can  any  one  really  think,  that  be- 
caufe  we  have  once  given  to  a  German  Prince 
more  than  he  deferved,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
repeat  it,  and  give  him  more  and  more  of  the 
public  money,  as  often  as  he  is  plcafed  to  want  it. 
Not  to  add  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  with  a  man,  whofe  troops  are  fo  many 
thoufand  men  defedive  ? 

But  we  are  now  got  into  the  war,  and  how  can 
we  get  out  ?  They  who  alk  this  queftion  would  have 
us  think  that  they  reckon  it  a  bad  thing,  and  that 
they  really  wifh  to  get  out  of  it.  If  fo,  the  anfwer 
is  eafy.  By  not  getting  farther  into  it.  There  is 
no  need  of  violating  any  treaty ;  let  us  faithfully  ad- 
here to  all  our  engagements  ;  but  let  us  not  make 
frefh  ones,  and  that  alone  will  finifh  the  war.  Laft 
year  it  was  faid,  that  the  beft  thing  in  the  Pruffian 
treaty  was  its  being  but  for  a  year.  Why  then 
fhould  we  renew  it  again  ?  Whatever  may  be  Hnd 
about  our  making  peace,  this  nation  cannot  be 
bound  to  give  the  King  of  Pruffia  four  millions  of 
crowns,  as  long  as  he  fhall  be  pleafed  to  make  war, 
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The  treaty  of  1758  expires  in  the  prefent  month, 
and  cannot  be  renewed  without  the  confent  of  par- 
liament. Let  any  man  read  ic,  and  then  fay,  whe- 
ther it  be  fiich  an  one  ;  as  that  it  can  be  fuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  crown  to  renew  it.  I 
have  printed  the  whole  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
fidrrations.  The  preamble  pretends  to  fay  nothing 
more,  than  that  we  want  to  give  him  money,  and 
we  want  a  treaty  merely  to  make  him  take  it.  If 
the  iecond  article  dois  not  give  us  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  the  defence  of  the  Eltftorate  the  troops 
raifed  with  our  money,  'tis  the  mod  humiliating 
treaty  to  be  found  in  the  Britifli  annals.  If  we 
muft  deliver  up  our  money,  could  we  not  have 
given  it  him  without  a  treaty  ?  and  fuch  a  treaty 
too  as  is  even  more  mortifying  in  the  terms  of  it 
than  in  the  expcnce  of  it :  ■'tis  a  treaty  which 
obliges  him  to  nothing.  In  the  modern  ftile,  it  has 
no  reciprocality  in  it.  We  put  it  in  his  power  to 
keep  us  at  war  for  ever  -,  and  debar  ourfelves  the 
liberty  without  his  confent  of  making  peace  with 
France,  which  he  is  not  at  war  with,  and  there- 
fore may  be  at  peace  vvith  when  he  pleafes.  The 
only  thing  he  promiles  is  to  purfue  his  own  quarrel, 
and  not  to  nitxke  peace  with  the  houfes  of  Meck- 
lenburgh.  Saxony  and  Auftria,  which,  of  all  others, 
it  is  moft  for  the  intereft  of  England  that  he  Ihould 
not  be  at  war  with. 

Men  who  have  great  interefts  to  ferve,  may  offer 
many  reafcns  for  this  German  war  j  but  the  true 
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rcafon  is  but  one :  and  that  too  would  ceafe,  and  be- 
come none,  by  a  general  concurrence  ;  but  while 
our  great  men  are  full  of  mutual  jealoufy,  and  eve- 
ry one  fufpicious,  that  vvhac  he  might  fay  in  one 
place,  will  be  made  ufe'  of  to  his  diladvantage  in 
another,  this  reafon  will  ftill  fubfift; 

Is  then  nothing  worth  the  hazarding  for  our 
country  ?  Muft  we  only  bewail  the  misfortune  of 
our  party  difputes,  and  again  fee  a  proof,  that 
thofc  feafons,  when  the  public  thinks  moll  about 
great  men,  are  the  very  times,  when  great  men  think 
lead  about  the  public.  This  reafon  in  the  prefenc 
times  can  be  at  firfl  created  only  by  the  falfe 
court  which  fuppofcd  it,  and  muft  be  ftrengthned 
and  confirmed  only  by  the  fame  means.  That 
may  prompt  men  to  invent  a  variety  of  plaufible 
excufes  for  continuing  the  German  war,  and  putting 
off  the  evil  day  a  year  longer,  but  all  thefe  oftenfi- 
ble  reafons  will  prove  vain  before  the  face  of 
truth,  which  every  private  man's  underftanding 
will  diflate  to  him.  Authority  alone  will  not 
govern  the  thoughts  :  all  men  will  not  fliut  their 
eyes,  becaufe  this  or  that  man  fays  he  will  guide. 

Sometimes  the  aid  of  commerce  is  called  in  :  and 
we  are  afraid  that  our  enemies  will  be  all  powerful 
upon  the  continent,  and  we  fhall  lofc  our  trade. 
Not  as  long  as  we  can  make  our  goods  and  keep 
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our  commodities.  Even  our  enemies  will  buy  them 
of  us,  as  long  as  we  can  fell  cheapeft  :  and  our  friends 
won't  take  them,  when  they  become  dearefl:.  The 
French  and  Flemings  at  this  time  annually  buy  near 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  our  tobac- 
co; and  Dunkirk,  Havre,  and  Cette  are  now  by 
that  means  our  mofl:  profitable  ports.  Will  Ham- 
burgKers,  think  we,  rcfufe  to  take  Guadalupe  or 
Martinico  fugars  of  us,  becaufe  both  thofe  iflands 
are  not  in  French  pofleffion  ? 


Sometimes  we  have  been  told  that  our  religion 
■was  in  danger :  and  we  hired  Brandenburghers 
to  murder  and  ruin  Mecklenburghers  in  order 
to  ftrengthen  the  Proteftant  intereft. 

At  other  times  the  German  war  is  necelTary  as  a 
diverfion  ;  and  we  have  for  four  years  been  fpending 
twenty  millions  to  prevent  the  French  from  fuccour- 
ing  their  colonies,  when  half  the  troops  and  treafure 
employed  in  this  diverfion,  wcu  d  two  or  three  years 
ago  have  given  fuch  an  irrefiftable  fuperiority  to 
our  fleets  and  expeditions,  as  would  have  left  our 
enemies  no  colonies  to  fuccour. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  doubted  whether  we  can 
get  our  troops  home  if  we  would :  if  fo,  then  it 
is  at  lead  a  clear  thing  that  we  ought  not  to  fend 
any  more.  If  our  own  General  could  in  the  midd 
of  a  campaign  and  even  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  make  good  his  retreat  to  Stadt,  it  Vv^ill  be 
very  hard  if  our  foreign  general  can't  effedl  fuch  a 
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march   when  the    French  are   gone    into  winter 
quarters. 

At  other  times  our  companion  is  applied  to  :  we 
can't  leave  thefe  poor  people  to  be  eat  up  by  the 
French ;  to  have  their  country  turned  into  a  defert ; 
their  very  apparel  fqld  at  audion  for  their  contribu- 
tion *  ;   their  houfes  plundered,  or  pulled  down  for 
the  foldiers  firewood,  and  the  helplefs  inhabitants 
expofed  to  ftarve  without  covering  or  fhelter.     Why 
then  don't  we  protefl  them  ?   We  can't  do  it.     Send 
over  our  whole  army  and  the  mihtia  after  them,  the 
French  will  ftill  be  fuperior.     They  may  go  home 
in  winter,  and  let  us  fpend  our  money  there,  that 
the  country  may  be  at  their  return  the  better  worth 
fqueezing,    and   our  Gazette    may    tell    us    how 
Prince  Ferdinand  has  drove  them  before  him  :  but 
the  next  Summer  the  French  army  will   be  there 
again  •,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  enrage  thefe 
poor  peoples  enemies  ten  times  the  more,  and  flir- 
nifh  them  with  an  excufe  for  all  their  excefles.     Let 
generous  Britifli  hearts  more  jujily  bleed  for  them. 
But  what  is  it  which  this  argument  would  fugged 
in  their  behalf?    Far  from  offering  any  relief,   it 
would  have  us  bribe  the  Landgrave  by  a  great  fum 
to  fell  his  fubjeds  alrefh  to  ruin,  and  let  the  French 
come  next  year  and  commit  the  fame  cruelties  ott 
again. 

*  See  the  lafl  Gazette  of  November  1761. 
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In  breaking  the  treaty  of  Cloftcr  Seven,  Britain 
took  a  falfe  ftep,  which  nothing  can  recover,  but 
the  bringing  us  to  it  again.  France  has  no  quar- 
rel with  any  of  our  allies,  they  may  all  make  their 
terms  with  France  juft  as  they  did  before  :  Brunf- 
wick,  HelTe,  and  the  Hanoverian  chancery  itfelf, 
under  the  mediation  of  Vienna  were  then  treating 
at  Verfailles.  France  has  now  no  quarrel  with  any 
of  them,  nor  can  regard  them  as  enemies  any 
longer  than  while  they  can  hope  to  fee  us  ruin  our- 
felves  by  regarding  them  as  friends. 

At  other  times  we  have  been  told  that  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  would  be  in  danger.  This 
was  the  pretext  in  the  laft  war,  and  for  the  fake  of 
a  fatal  diverfion,  we  fent  over  our  national  troops 
into  Flanders,  againft  the  will  of  the  Dutch,  to 
keep  the  war  out  of  the  Electorate,  and  ruin  the 
barrier  •,  and  put  our  moft  natural  allies  into  the 
power  of  France. 

We  may  now  be  told,  that  Germany  Is  In  dan- 
ger, and  the  French  King  will  make  himlelf  Elector 
of  Hanover,  or  Lord  of  Bremen,  and  gain  a  port 
upon  the  Wefer  and  the  northern  ocean.  And  is 
not  this  a  reafon  againft  our  giving  fix  hundred 
and  feventy  thoufand  pound  to  keep  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Brandenburgh  in  blood,  who  would 
be  the  firft  to  take  umbrage  at  this  ?  and  who, 
■with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  would  be  the  neareft 
concerned,  and  the  only  powers  able  to  prevent 
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In  fliort,  it  is  impofTible  to  fay  what  may  be  the 
oftenfible  reafons,  which  interefted  or  indolent  men 
may  alledge,  to  conceal  the  true  one.  But  all  this 
is  only  giving  to  every  man  of  common  under- 
ftanding  an  advantage  which  no  fuperiority  of  rank 
or  parts  can  .ompenfate  for.  The  war  itfelf,  in 
its  firll  principle,  is  v/rong ;  againft  the  true  inte- 
reft  of  Europe,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  and 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  no  ar- 
gument be  brought  for  it,  which  will  not  be  con- 
vertible into  a  much  Itronger  againft  it. 


FINIS. 
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